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however, and are still working with vigor and 
cess. They have passed the Rubicon—the 
slavery question. The movement isnb longerii 
ble, or contemptible. The question, whether the 
slave shall be free, is not now one which is dis¬ 
cussed in a garret in Boston, or a back room in New- 
York. (great cheering.) It has found its way into 
State legislatures—into the halls of Congress 
the councils of the White House. It is entering 
every political contest, great and small. It has 
fount! its way from the church meeting into the as¬ 
sociation, and synod,' and general conference, and 
assembly. It comes up when questions of trade are 
discussed. It is the first question on the opening of 
every new session. The farmer thinks of it when j 
he sows his field. The capitalist, when he lends-his I 
" money. The merchant, when he imports his goods. 
The political economist lectures on the profit and 
loss of slavery. The student reads his Greek Testa¬ 
ment to understand it. The housewife thinks of it 
when she buys cotton clothing for her children 
The political caucus, when they nominate their can- 
dates. The Governor, when he takes office. The 
minister thinks of it when he comes to Europe. 
The ambassador, when he is on his way to St. James. 
The present position of the abolitionists, therefore, 
is, in all circumstances, considered a proud position. 
They have stood through every storm. They have 
come stronger out of every conflict. They have 
worked an odious and hated topic into universal no¬ 
tice. They have made themselves heard and felt 
throughout the land. They have compelled atten¬ 
tion. They have steadily advanced. They have, in 
several pitched battles, defeated their opponents. 
They have constrained reluctant senators to take 
sides. They have enlisted the sympathy of the civi¬ 
lized World. At first despised, they are now feared. 
Where once they were scouted as infamous, they are 
now courted as an important body, often holding the 
balance of power between contending parties. Thr 
is now little talk, as of old, of straight jackets, 
State prisons, orj rewards forabduction, or gag laws, 
messages demanding anti-slavery ring-leaders; the 
wild notions of a few, have become solemn convic¬ 
tions of thousands. Tlie declaration of fifty fanatics 
at Philadelphia, has been subscribed by multitudes, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, and from 
the Atlantic to the lakes. 


be adopted on motion of John Quincy Adams, | 
under which petitions are privately handed to the 
speaker, and if rejected by him, never appear on the 
minutes, nor is the presentation ever known to Con¬ 
gress or the public, as far more injurious in its prac¬ 
tice than the gag rule itself; we therefore respectful- 1 
ly request J. Q. Adams, and the members of Con-! 
gress from this State, to endeavor to obtain a repeal 
of the said rule. 

Resolved, That while we disapprove of an aboli-l 
tion political party, we recommend to abolitionists] 
who vote, that they question candidates for offices 
connected with the legislative power of the State 
and the nation, and publish their answers, if any, and 
that they, vote for none but-those who declare them¬ 
selves favorable to the abrogation of all constitution¬ 
al arid legal provisions of the National and State go¬ 
vernment, which have for their object the sustaining] 
of slavery, or in any manner assisting the slavehold -1 
er to maintain his dominion over the slave. 


UNITED STATES’ OPPRESSION. 

We have, in a former number, alluded I 
outrageous regulations of the United States, 
gard to free men in the District of Columbia; we 
will now give some facts touching the oppressive, 
nay, inhuman laws which the government sustains 
in the territory of Florida. 

That Obngress has the “ power to dispose of and 
make all needful regulations respecting ” this terri¬ 
tory, there can be do question; for the Constitution, 
in so many words, gives it this power. It has a 
legislature, which enacts laws subject to the will of 
Congress, whether they shall be annulled, and Con¬ 
gress legislates directly concerning it, whenever it 
thinks proper. 

But what regard has Congress, our Congress, that 
our, votes have been instrumental in making, to the 
regulation of this territory in accordance to the prin¬ 
ciples of justice, that justice, the establishment of | 
which was one of the chief objects of the Constitu¬ 
tion? We will see. 

Ten years ago, in February, 1842, a law 
sed by the legislature of Florida, to the effect that 
whenever a judgment for debt was recovered against 
a free mulatto in that territory, it should be levied 
upon his body, and he should be sold, like any other 
property, fora time, to pay the debt. This law was 
sustained by our Congress. It was ten years ago, it 
is true, and it is to be presumed that our Congress 
is more humane, and inclined to favor the poor. But 
is such the fact ? We will see. 

We have before us a copy of a law from, the Pen¬ 
sacola Gazette, which passed the senate, January 

31.1842, and the house of representatives, February 

15.1842, and was approved March 5, 1842 ; from 
which we will make an abstract of its principal pro¬ 
visions. 

The first section provides that all free negroes, 
and free mulattoes, of all ages and sexes, except 
those who were in the territory prior to its cession 
to the United States, Shall be required to have 
guardian, which guardian is to be approved by 
judge, as “a proper and discreet person.” 

The second section provides that all such free rm 
and mulattoes as have come into the territory sini 
the cession, shall pay a capitation tax of one dollar 
each, per year; and, in case they refuse, they shall 
be sold by the sheriff—he first giving ten days 
tice—to the person bidding the shortest time, sc 
to pay said taxes. 

The third section provides that all such free 
groes and mulattoes as have come, or been brought 
into the territory since the 10th of February, 1832, 
shall be sent out of it forthwith; {as the same law 
exists in adjoining slave States, where can they go?) 
and if any shall refuse to go before the 1st of Octo¬ 
ber, 1842, it shall be lawful for the sheriff to take 
them into custody, and confine them in jail, and give 
ten days notice, at the expiration of which he snail 
proceed to sell them at the court-hquse, to the high¬ 
est bidder, for the term of ninety-nine years —one- 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale to go to the sheriff 
for his expense and trouble, the remainder to go 
into the county treasury. And if any one being 
sent out of the territory, shall return, he shall be 
carried before a judge of a county court, or a justice 
of the peace, and upon satisfactory evidence of the 
fact, the judge or justice shall authorize the sheriff 
to sell him, after giving three days notice, for ninety-' 
nine years. 

The fourth section provides that the sheriff shall 
publish notices warning the colored people to quit 
before the 10th of October, 1842. 

The fifth section provides that there shall be r 
appeal from the decision of the judge or justice, e. 
cept upon the question whether the defendant be 
free negro or free mulatto, or Whether he came ini 
the territory since February 10, 1832. 

The sixth section provides that all guardians of 
free mulattoes and negroes shall have the same au¬ 
thority over them that masters have over their slaves, 
except the right of property. In fact, making them, 
to all intents and purposes, slaves, except in this 
one particular. The act further provides for the 
punishment of judges and other officers for mal¬ 
feasance, if they shall neglect to act in these cases. 

The seventh section provides that, if any master 
of a vessel shall allow a free negro, or a free mulatto, 
which he brings in his vessel within the limits of] 
this territory, to go on shore, the sheriff shall seizi 
the colored person, and lodge him in jail. 

The eighth section provides that the vessel shall, 
in all such instances, be bound to one dollar a da; 
for jail fees ; the person to remain in jail until af 
costs are paid; and if he is not taken out, and the 
costs paid, in ten days, the sheriff shall give three 
days notice, and sell him before the court-house door 
for ninety-nine years, to the highest bidder, and shall 
have a fourth of the proceeds, the remainder 
to the county. 

The ninth section repeals all acts relating to the 
free negroes and free mulattoes. 

Can it be that the Congress of the United States 
countenance such a law as this? It would 
almost incredible, but it is even so. And will the 
people of the North, the people of Maine, counte¬ 
nance such a government—can they trust a govern¬ 
ment that is guilty of such monstrous injustice ?— 
We will see.— Bangor Gazette. 

GOOD RESOLUTIONS, 

At the late annual meeting of the Indiana Anti-Slave¬ 
ry Society, the following were passed, among many 
other good resolutions: 

Whereas; by recent manifestations, an attempt is 
making to induce the colored population of our coun¬ 
try to emigrate to some remote region of the territo¬ 
ry of the United States; therefore, 

Resolved, That, we regard this attempt as well as 
others, to effect a colonization of our colored citizens, 
as altogether anti-republican, antichristian, and 
among the most deleterious^ in its consequences to 
the progress of the anti-slavery cause. 

Resolved, That it is the imperious duty of the 
abolitionists, in particular, to improve every oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce our brethren into profitable and 
honorable situations and occupations; that they may 
have a fair prospect of rising tp an equality with 
their white brethren by honest industry. 

The following were passed by the late Anti-Slavery 
Convention for the Middle Counties of Pennsylvania : 

Resolved, That we recommend that strenuous ef-! 
forts be made to obtain the signatures of as large _ 
portion of our population, of both sexes, as may be 
practicable, to petition to Congress, and the State le¬ 
gislature, asking for the abrogation of all constitution¬ 
al and legal provisions, which require the people of 
this commonwealth, either through their public' 
agents, through the taxes paid on articles of consump¬ 
tion, or otherwise, to aid or participate in holding hu¬ 
man beings in slavery. 

Resolved, That we consider the rule of Congress 


Communications. 


FROM OUR UTICA CORRESPONDENT. 

UticA, October 25, 1842. 

Yesterday we were favored with the presence of Abby 
Kelley, and last evening she lectured to a crowded au¬ 
dience, at the court-house. Her lecture was worthy of] 
herself and of the cause. It was upon elementary prin¬ 
ciples, and in the form of a judicial investigation. She 
arraigned slavery, (in the person of its representatives, 
Rev. Dr. Manly, for the Church, and Henry Clay, for 
the State,) at the bar of eternal truth and justice, 
the charge of falsehood, theft, robbery, concubinage, and i 
murder. Fully did she sustain the indictment; and that, 
too, after ruling out, as inadmissible, the testimony of 
abolitionists—abolitionists as much as anybody—but,— j 
and the slaves. 

The indictment was presented in due form; each spe-1 
cification was taken up as a distinct charge, separately 
investigated, and the decision of the meeting called 
thereon; if anybody dissented, they were repeatedly 
urged to manifest that dissent; but none was uttered; 
the rendering of the verdict, in every case, was unani¬ 
mous; and if we could judge by appearances, convic¬ 
tion fastened upon every mind, that slavery was indeed] 
“ the sum of all villany.” 

After the close of the lecture, and before the meeting 
was dismissed, Joseph Benedict, Esq. rose and stated 
that in the main he agreed with the lecturer ; but, that 
his silence might not be construed into an assent 
she had said, he wished to enter a disclaimer. Was 
there time, (it being then near 10 o’clock,) he should be 
happy to state his objections. 

Abby immediately arose, thanked him for hi? frank-1 
ness and courtesy, and proffered him the fore part of I 
Tuesday evening to present his objections, and such 
marks as he chose, and she would reply to him. He | 
accepted the proposition. 

I should be pleased to speak of this lecture as it merits; 
but I forbear, lest man or woman-worship should belaid 
■ my charge; of this we have enough. 

This simple lecture has created a greater excitement ] 
this city upon the subject of slavery, than the com¬ 
bined efforts of third partyism has for two years. It 
appeal to the conscience , to the heart —not to its 
“ selfishness.” It was an arraigning of the criminals at 
the bar of inflexible justice; and the result was a deep 
and abiding conviction of the horrible enormity of slavery. 
Undoubtedly the truths uttered were unpalatable to 
who heard them. The “ presiding genius” of the | 
whig press in this city left the meeting, overwhelmed ] 
with holy horror, that so humble, devout, and 
rend a slaveholder as Dr. Manly, should have sacrile¬ 
gious hands laid upon him. As for “ Harry of the 
West;” of course he had no sympathy for him; oh 
Wednesday, 261ft,.—I resume my brief sketching of 
Abby’s lectures. Agreeable to appointment, she opened 
her meeting last evening at the usual hour; the house 
being then crowded. After reading from the prophet 
Isaiah, and briefly commenting thereon, she alluded 
the proposition she had made to Mr. Benedict on the ] 
last livening; and invited him, if present, to the stand. 
Instantly throughout the house the cry was, “Benedict! 
[Benedict 1” But alas ! it was like “calling spirits from ] 
the vasty deep.” No Benedict was forthcoming. Abby 
then gave an invitation to any other person to address | 
the meeting, pro or con. After a moment 
silence, Col. Coy observed that he did not cpme there 
to make a speech, or to occupy the attention of the 
meeting ; neither was it in a captions spirit that he 
would now propose a question to the lecturer. It was 
information he sought; he admitted the legality (Col. 
Coy is a lawyer) of the proceedings last evening, and 
the justness of the decisions. He would, a: 

Henry Clay, demand of the landholders, the farmers ofj 
Oneida county, wherein their title to their broad 
was better than the robber right which Ac had to his] 
slaves? He would pause for a reply; he only wanted] 
information. 

Abby disposed of this query in a summary manner, by I 
admitting that the rightful owner of property was en-| 

!titled to it, or its equivalent. If any of the wronged 
who had been hunted and peeled, claimed posses- 
or remuneration, to which they were justly en¬ 
titled, nothing could be more just than that they should] 
receive it. When the owner presented himself, he should | 
have his own, whether it was in the person of the plun¬ 
dered aboriginal, or the more cruelly plundered descend- j 
it of Africa. 

A few more remarks, and she again gave way forj 

other questions, or objections; none were presented_ 

She proceeded with her address, in which she proved 
that the “ South were simply slave owners; the North, 
aye! the free North, were the slave holders.” 

It was a noble effort; and if the speaking counte- j 
nances of that large and intelligent assembly 
index, we may say much good was done. 

This people’s ears have been filled with the misrepre- ] 
sentntions and abuse of third partyism. The American 
Anti-Slavery Society, its committee, and its friends, have ] 
been held up for abolition scorn, as “ moral suasionists, 

” “do nothings,” “stool pigeons,” “whig 
abolitionists,” &c. &c. by men who, previous 
ganization of a party, would have visited such a course ] 
of conduct with their stern rebuke; but who 
der the influence of heated party feeling, are not ashamed { 
heap the bitterest and most unjust imputations 
character of those who refuse to worship the ballot-box] 
lage, which they have set up. 

Wednesday evening, 10 1-2 o’clock. —I have just re-1 
turned from Abby’s third lecture; it was upon preju- 
House a perfect jam. Women, as well as men, 
upon their feet for two hours and upwards, listening] 
with unflagging interest to abolition truth. O, that it 
| may obtain a permanent lodgment in their hearts ! 

At the close of the lecture, our friend Benedict was 
] again called for; he responded to the call. On present¬ 
ing himself to the audience, he remarked, that being 
present on Monday evening, when the Rev. Dr. Manly, ] 
and Henry Clay, were put upon trial, he was made an 
involuntary juror. He could not understand why these 
selected at this particular juncture; and 
though he felt bound always to defend his friends, (and 
Henry Clay was his friend,) when they were unjustly 
assailed; yet he Would waive that, and simply state his 
objections to the proposition, “ that man could not be 
!made an article of merchandise.” 

is an abolitionist—but, ranking himself with 
good old Moses; and though he held the sacred volume 
his hand, and was about to read from it, he did not 
do it for the purpose of sustaining slavery; for he was 
much opposed to that as anybody. But the lady had 
said, that man could not be made property; could not 
be bought and sold. He believed he could ; that it was 
consistent with nature and the fitness of things; man 
could he bought and Sold; could sell himself, his feet, 

| his hands. In evidence, he read from Exodus, xxi. chap. ] 
&c. and also referred to our own laws in relation to! 

All the whale wishing it distinctly understood, 
that he was no friend to slavery; it was a great wrong, 
and should be abolished. 

In reference to the charge against Henry Clay, he 


thought it was doing him great injustice; for he was 
only obeying the laws of the Stale where he lived. He 
parallel with slaveholders and the board of] 
excise; if the former, then the latter were murderers; 
for murder resulted from their acts ! Also with fa¬ 
thers, they furnished their table with such luxuries as 
tended to shorten life. Verily, we thought a “Daniel 
had come to judgment.” He closed with pressing for] 
an answer to the following question : “ Jf'hen did slave¬ 
ry commence,” or, “ how tong has it existed ? 

Abby, in reply to the last question, Which was evi¬ 
dently propounded as a poser, quietly remarked, she 
supposed it had existed about as long as murder. 

It being 10 o’clock, it was proposed that the reply 
Mr. Benedict should be deferred until Thursday eve¬ 
ning ; and the meeting adjourned. 

Friday morning, 28th. —“By my faith, the work goes ] 
bravely on!” The dead calm is broken; the spirit of 
’35 is aroused. Last evening, the court-room 
ed to suffocation. Never, to ray knowledge, 
so many persons pressed into that room; an 
of no. mean dimensions. Abby, as usual, commenced 
with reading and commenting upon the Scriptures. Sh 
then alluded to an article in the city whig paper, ii 
which her veracity was impugned, in relation to an er 
ror she fell into, respecting the fifteen thousand dollars 
which Henry Clay spoke of in his Indiana address. That 
all might understand, and that his spotless character 
might shine forth, that address must be read. When 
that was done, Abby applied her dissecting knife. The ] 
effect was electric. It was the spark to the magazine. 
The minions of slavery were at once aroused; the or¬ 
der of the meeting annihilated. A more threatening as¬ 
pect I have not witnessed in any anti-slavery meeting, 
since the breaking up of the convention in this city, in 
1835. The second edition of that scene dame hear be¬ 
ing issued. When Abby found it impossible to proceed 
with her review, she threw aside the address, and 
marked, that for a few moments she would forget the | 
slave, and give them a iiberty address. And such 
castigation as she administered to those brawlers for] 
liberty, those praters for democracy and freedom, will 
be forgotten. She carried them back to the 
days of our fathers, when they landed upon these shores, 
search of liberty; she traced them up to the revolu- 
n; showed the free spirit of that age, the love of [ 
freedom which dwelt in the breasts of those i 
contrasting them with the present age, showed 
cline and fall” from that period; cited thereto the Fe¬ 
male Anti-Slavery Society of Boston, broken up.by “gen¬ 
tlemen of property and standing;” to the sacking of] 
houses in New-York; to the burning of Pennsylvania 
Hall; to the murder of Lovejoy at Alton; to the 
pling down of the right of petition ; to the smothering 
of free discussion. 

Such a scathing rebuke I never witnessed. It had 
effect. They withered beneath her scorching truths, 
and for an hour or more remained upon their feet, calm¬ 
ly listening to her remarks. She effectually « bearded 
the lion In his den.” Whether it will'produce any last- ] 
ing effect, I know not; but this I know, the dead calm 
is broken, and discussion must follow. 

Abby did not close her addtess until about 1-4 past ] 
10 o’clock; and until the last moment, the house wi 
crowded. She lectures again to-morrow evening. R. 

DECLARATION OF SENTIMENT. 

Schuylkill, 10th Mo. 3d, 1842, 
We, the undersigned, members of the Society of Friends, 

residing on the borders of Chester and Montgomery 
counties, have full unity with the declaration of 

against the proceedings of the New-York Monthly 
meeting, toward Isaac T. Hopper and other worthy 
bers of our society, which appeared in the Anti-Slavery j 
Standard of the 8th of 9th Mo. last. 

Elijah T. Pennypaeker, Win. Fussell, 

Edwin H. Coates, 


what a secret, sustaining joy mixes with sincere labors 
for humanity. The little we accomplish becomes to us a 
pledge of something infinitely greater. We know that 
j the brighter futurity, which our hearts yearn for, is not a 
dream; that good is to triumph over evil, and to triumph 
through the sacrifices of tlie good. 

You see I would wed you and myself to reform. Yet 
e.must be something more than reformers. We must 
we our nature a free chance. We must be careful not 
i wither it by too narrow modes of action. We are bet- 
ir reformers, because calmer and wiser, because we 
have more weapons to work with, if we give a wide 
range to the affections, thought, imagination, and taste. 
We must be cheerful, too, in our war with evil; forj 
gloom is apt to become snllenness, ill-humor, and bitter-] 


BRITISH INDIA. 

By the politeness of Lewis Tappan, we are favored 
with the following extract of a letter to him from Mr. 

| Scoble, of England: 

1 The measures adopted by our government in relation 
India, are said to be as follows, though we have no 
official notification as yet upon the subject. First, that! 
whatever is construed by the general law of India to be 
i offense when committed against a freeman, shall be 
considered if perpetrated on a slave. Secondly, that 
all slaves there shall have a legal right to hold property . 
and that their masters, as heretofore, shall have no claim 
it whatever. Thirdly, that, from the promulgation of | 
the regulation, it shall he illegal to buy aud sell free 
children, under any circumstances whatever. Fourthly, 
that all children henceforth born of slave parents shall 

These regulations, important as they are, and leading, 

5 they ultimately will, to the entire extinction of sla¬ 
very in that part of the British dominions, do not satisfy 
Ce can take nothing short of the immediate and 
extinction of the evil. It will narrow, however, 
the sphere of our dnties, and we shall henceforth have to 
seek only the deliverance of those held in bondage, who] 
may be so left by the regulations. 

Iu-the British settlements in the East, embracing Ma¬ 
lacca, Singapore, Penang, and Province Wellesley, 
understood that the fiat has gone forth, that slavery shall 
re. Oar report in reference to Ceylon is 
quite so favorable ; though we have good ground for 
believing that it cannot exist there much longer.” 


E. M. Jacobs, 

John Barnitt,* 

Thos. Hopkins, 
Eleanor Barnitt, 
Susan J. Hopkins, 
Amelia Jacobs, 
Sarah H. Coates, 
Hannah Coates, 
Rebecca F. Trimble, 
Elizabeth R. Lewis, 


Jane Fussell,f 
Jas. Fussell, jr.f 
Esther Ann Fuslmll,t 
James Wood, / 

Ann Pugh, 

Joseph Roberts, 

Mary Roberts, 
Martha Matlack, 
Deborah G. Matlack, 
Mary R. Matlack. 


T the dying testimony of Elias Hicks on the sukjei 




LAST LETTER FROM DR. CHANNING. 

The following letter gave me so much comfort and 
strength at the time I received it, and has since become 
consecrated by the death of the writer, that I feel some 
reluctance in giving it to the public. But the beautiful 
tenderness and humility of its spirit may bless other souls, 
blessed mine; therefore I giye it to the world, sup¬ 
pressing only such portions as related to myself, personally, 
and therefore not of general interest.— L. m. c. 

My Dear. Friejid: —You see I reciprocate your “fa¬ 
miliar and affectionate phrase,” and I do it heartily. 
There are indeed few people whom I address in this way, 
for I fear to use language stronger than my feelings. I 
shrink so much even from the appearance of flattering 
words, that I not unfreqnently smother affections which 
strugglefor utterance. But I grow freer, aslgrow older. 
Age has no freezing influence, and the inward fountain 
gushes out more naturally. To you I ought to open my 
heart, after what you hare told me of the good which a 
| loving, cheering word does you. I am conscious of hav¬ 
ing suffered so little for truth and humanity, that I al- 
questioned my right to send you those encouraging 
words. I thank y.ou for your gratitude. It Shows 
that I can do more than I believed, by such friendly ex¬ 
pressions. 

I understand fully your language about reform as your 
workshop. I fear I understand it too well; that is, I 
too prone to shrink from the work. Reform is re 
tance of rooted corruptions and evils; and my tendency 
isto turn away from the contemplation of evils. My mind 
turns to the good, the perfect, the beautiful. It is a de¬ 
gree of torture to bring near and vividly to my.appre- 
hension what man is suffering from his own crimes, and 
from the wrong and cruelty of his brother. No per¬ 
fection of Art expended on purely tragic and horrible 
bjects, can reconcile me to them. It is only from, 
nse of duty that I ever read a narrative of guilt or w 
the papers. When, indeed, the darkness is lighted up 
by •moral greatness or beauty, I can endure, and even i 

| joy R- 

You see I am poor material for a reformer; but 
this very account, the work is good for me. I need 
not, as many do, to give me excitement—for I find enough, 
perhaps too much, to excite me, in the common expe¬ 
rience of life, in meditation, in abstract truth. But I 
need it to save me from a refined selfishness; to give m 
force, disinterestedness, true dignity, and elevation; t 
>y a new faith‘to God, and to my race by 
deeper love; and to make me a blessing to the world. 

I know not how far I have explained your shrinking j 
from the work of reform; hut, be the cause what it 

tarn away from the Cross—but willingly and 
gratefully accept it, when God lays it upon us: And He 
it on us, whenever He penetrates our li 
with a deep feeling of the degradation, miseries, qppres- 
;, and crimes of our human brethren, and awakens 
within us longings for their redemption. In thus calling 
i, he imposes on ns a burden such as the ancient pro¬ 
phets groaned under. We must “ (Jrink of the cup,’ 
and “ be baptized with the baptism” of our Master. We ] 
must expect persecution in some form or other; but this 
light matter, compared with the painful necessity of fix¬ 
ing our eyes and souls on evil, and with thefrequent appa- 
failure of our labors. Here, here is the trial! Could 
we but lift up our fellow-creatures at once to the happi- 
and excellence we aspire after, then what ,a joy 
would reform be! Bat, suppose that we remove a few 
pressing evils, how many remain ! What a cloud still 
hangs over the earth ! Sometimes evil seems to grow 
under the very efforts made to repress it. Were it not | 
for our faith, who could persevere ? But with this faith, 


and hopeless as his case is, I would prefer it to thine. 
Thou hast received $50, as the reward of thy treache¬ 
ry; but what good can it do thee? Canst thou lay down 
thy head at night, and not feel the bitter goatlings of a 
guilty conscience ? Canst thou ask forgiveness for thy 
sins of our Heavenly Father, whom thou, has so grie¬ 
vously insulted by thy hypocrisy ? Judas betrayed his] 
Master for thirty pieces of silver, and afterwards hung 1 
himself; thou hast betrayed thy brother for fifty ; and if 
thy conscience is not seared, as with a hot iron, thy com¬ 
punction must be great. I feel no disposition to upbraid 
thee. Thy own heart, I have no doubt, does that suf¬ 
ficiently; for nur beneficent Creator will not suffer any 
' at ease in their sins. 

Thy friend, 

ISAAC T. HOPPER. 

•ver saw James Austin afterwards. He has been 
dead several years. 
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No. LXIII. 

The Traitor. 

The following affecting incident occurred, I thiuk, 
about the year 1810. In relating it. I use the fictitious 
i of James Austin, because I am Unwilling to wound 
the feelings of his respectable relations, descended from 
ancient and worthy family of Friends, in New Jer-1 
. His predecessor filled a highly responsible station 
under the government in that province, as early as 1703, 
vas among the first who emigrated to that part of 
the country from England. 

James resided some years in Philadelphia. He 
moved to Charleston, South Carolina, where he married, 
vas disowned by the Society of Friends, of which 
is born a member. He engaged in mercantile busi¬ 
ness, and followed it several years, when he returned to 
Philadelphia, and soon after became bankrupt. I was 
acquainted with him a considerable time. From his | 
plausible conversation and manners, in connection with 
the respectability of his family, I had formed rather a 
favorable opinion of him. After his pecuniary difficul¬ 
ties, being out of business and at leisure, he called fre¬ 
quently to see me. He informed me that his wifeowned 
farm near Charleston, and that he had concluded to 
hnove there and cultivate it; but as he could not cc 
fientionsly employ slaves, he found great difficulty 
procuring laborers. He, therefore, proposed hiring free 
people in Philadelphia, and asked my assistance; saying 
that he could readily engage as many as he wanted, if ] 
I would satisfy them that there would be no danger of 
being reduced to slavery there. The plan appeared plau¬ 
sible, and I concluded to assist him in carrying it o' 

In a few days, I was called upon by two colored 
who had agreed to go with him, provided I thought well 
There was on my mind a strong impression that 
they had better not go. I could assign no reason for it ; 
but it was so strong, that I resolved to obey it. I, there¬ 
fore, told the men that I had given James Austin reason 
suppose I would assist him in procuring some colored 
people to go with him to South Carolina; but since then 
I had changed my mind; and I thought they had better J 
stay where they were. They communicated this to him, 
and he soon called upon me. He seemed surprised, and 
dwelt with considerable energy upon the great advan¬ 
tage it would be to the men to go with him. I told him 
it was all in vain to reason upon the subject; for the 
more I thought of it, the more uncomfortable I felt; that 
I had no cause to suspect him of dishonest or dishonorable 
motives, but the impression of danger was so powerful 
on my mind, that I could not conscientiously have any 
i agency in encouraging colored laborers to go with him. 

Not succeeding in this enterprise, he went to New 
Jersey, and took up his abode with his father, who, as I 
have said, was a worthy and consistent member of the So¬ 
ciety of Friends. While there, an aged colored man 
had escaped from the house of bondage in Virginia, 
engaged in his service as a laborer on the farm. James 
ingratiated himself in the old man’s favor, and ob¬ 
tained his confidence. He promised, if he would tell 
him to whom he belonged, and the place of his 
dence, he would write to his owner and buy his 
and then he might work for his father, until the amount 
he might pay for him should be liquidated. The honest- 
hearted old man, suspecting no treaehery, readily com¬ 
plied, and opened himself fully to this deceitful fellow. 

'rote, sure enough; but not with the view of pro¬ 
curing the freedom of his confiding victim. In a short 
time, a person arrived from Virginia, with full power 
arrest the slave and take him to the place whence he 
had escaped. He was accordingly seized, put in irons, 
and conveyed to prison in Philadelphia. Being inform¬ 
ed that a fugitive was in jail, I went immediately to 
see hipn. The poor old man, with a breaking heart, 
and a mournful countenance, suffused with tears, rela- 
J me the circumstances attending his capture. He 
said he saw the agent of his claimant pay his betrayer 
fifty dollars, the reward of his treachery. He lamented 
bitterly that he had been so deceived. “I thought he 
was a Quaker, and might be trusted,” said he. I in-j 
formed him James Austin was no Quaker; that I did 
not believe there was a Quaker upon the face of the 
earth, who was so lost to all sense of honor and justice. 
He replied, “There is where I was deceived.” 
family of James was greatly afflicted when they 
the knowledge of the circumstances. 

My heart ached for the poor sufferer; but it we 
my power to relieve him. I bade him an affectionate 
| farewell, for I felt that I loved him. I new 
heard from him afterwards. I found, upon inquiry, 
that he was an innocent, good-tempered man, and had 
obtained the affectionate regard of the family Where he 
had taken refuge. 

My indignation was kindled against the perfidious 
wretch, who, for a few dollars, had been the means 
heaping so much misery upon one who trusted him 
his friend and benefactor. I now was fully convinced 
that his motive in endeavoring to prevail on laborers to 
go to Charleston, was of the same mercenary character; 
and the impression on my mind was not in vain. 

The day after parting with the poor fellow in prison, 
wrote a letter to James Austin. I have not a copy; 
but I remember it, as well as if it were written yester¬ 
day: 
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CLAY AND SLAVERY. 

The reply of Mr. Clay to the petition of two thousand 
citizens of Indiana, praying him to liberate those he 
holding in slavery, contains many things to cause regret, 
id some to excite indignation. 

Mr. Clay reproves our Indiana friends for presenting 
themselves to him, thejr fellow-citizen and equal, 
attitude of petitioners. This reproof Was proper. From 
the first notice of this affair, I felt it as a humiliation, 
that such a form of communication had been selected. 
But whatever impropriety there may have been 
regards the institutions of the country, and a becoming 
self-respect of Us citizens, it was in nowise disrespectful ] 
unkind to Mr. Clay. It was obviously intended 
be altogether the contrary. Yet Mr. Clay complains of | 
the petition as “a personal indignity." Alas, wh 
shall the friends of the poor slave do? If we petition 
the legislature, it is treason; if an individual, 
suit! Perhaps, if Mr. Clay will reflect candidly, he! 
will perceive some excuse for using the form of petition 
of place; since he and his friends have destroyed 
the right of petition when exercised in its proper place. 

| This petition from his fellow-citizens was somewhat of a 
[degradation to them, hut no indignity to him. 

Mr. Clay admits the declaration that “all men are] 
created equal,” to be true in the abstract. This 
milted by writers in favor of absolute monarchy. They 
agree that all men are naturally equal; but they contend 
for the inequality which is established, or which may he 
established by law, however it may have originated, 
Whether in force, fraud, or crime. In this respect Mr. 
Clay, the Machiavelists, and the Hobbists, are precisely 
upon a par. 

Mr.Clay also admits that “slavery is a great national 
[and political evil.” He has often made this admission, , 
much stronger. Yet, in his speech in the Senate 
of the United States, January 7, 1839, he declared that 
was “ opposed to any scheme whatever of emancipa- 
n, gradual or imlnedigte.”' -What a contradiction is 
here! How barefaced and abhorrent would this incon¬ 
sistency appear to the American mind, 

“If damned custom Kad not brazed it so, 

That it be proof and bulwark against sense.” 

Mr. Clay takes it for granted either that “ amalgama¬ 
tion, that revolting admixture, alike offensive to God 
and man,” or a scene of universal massacre, and the 
ultimate extirpation of the blacks, must be the conse- 
[ quence of emancipation. Now it is an error 
representation to affirm that this is the only alternative. 
But admitting, for the sake of argument, that it is 
us see how the case stands now. It is notorious, aiid 
Mr. Clay will not venture to deny, that slaves of the 
mixed race, especially women, bring more in the market 
than pure blacks. It is also notorious, and Mr. Clay 
will not venture to deny, that a system of breeding es- ] 
pecially for the market, is established and pursued 
Kentucky, and half a dozen other' old slave States. It 
follows, that the farmers, and planters, from the 
motives that they raise slaves at all for the market, will 
prefer to raise them of the mixed breed; iii other words, 
on “the amalgamation, that revolting admixture” sys¬ 
tem. Add to this, the universal licentiousness resulting 
from the unrestrained control of profligate whites over 
million of women slaves; and none can be surprised 
the rpsult stated by Dr. Nelson, formerly a slaveholder, 
that “thousands on thousands are becoming /Whiter and 
whiter.” The first part of Mr. Clay’s terrible alternative 
is, then, already taking place, with an unchecked, nay, 
an accelerated rapidity, under the very system of slavery 
If amalgamation be “ offensive to God,” then has sla¬ 
very this, in addition to its other manifold Sins, to answer 
for. How “offensive” it is “to man,” is shown by the 
above facts. Amalgamation may go on after emancipa¬ 
tion. It is probable that it will, to some extent, es¬ 
pecially at the South, where they have the habit of it 
but that emancipation would very much diminish it, 
perfectly apparent. 

The remaining branch of Mr. Clay’s objection to l 
removal of “ a great national and political evil,” is, that 
inasmuch as the unholy admixture can never take place, 
“war, carnage, devastation, and the ultimate extinction 
or expulsion ” of the black race, must be the inevitable 
consequence. Mr. Clay adduces no argument to show 
this; he simply asserts it. “ Nothing (says he) is 
certain.” It seems to me that there is one thing 
certain; and that is, that Mr. Clay is either quite 
quainted with the history of emancipation, or ha 
looked into it with that attention which its importance 
demands; especially of a man and a statesman, situated 

What, in brief, is that history ? Under the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, or any heathen or pagan people, 
ancient or modern, no general emancipation ever oe 
red. Individual cases were constantly occurring, 
these, the masters were So far from anticipating their 
own destruction, or any injury whatever to themselves 
or their families, from the hand of the freed man, that 
they invariably calculated upon their gratitude; and ac¬ 
tually provided by law that if a freedmqn was guilty 
of ingratitude to his manumittor, he should he again 
reduced to slavery. 

The first general emancipation was that which took 
place among Christians, in conformity to a canon of the 
Church in the twelfth century. That canon forbade the 
holding of Christians as slaves. Did murder and con¬ 
flagration ensue ? Nothing of the kind. Was any pri¬ 
vate wrong, or breach of the public peace, committed by 
jthe emancipated ? If there was, history has not record¬ 
ed it. 

Another extensive emancipation of chattel slaves was 
that of the Hottentots at the Cape of Good Hope. Pre- 
this event, awful predictions were uttered of the 
cutting of throats, and spitting of children on pikes. 

man, woman, or child, was molested. In 
July, 1828, 30,000 Hottentots passed from the lowest 
degree of servile degradation, to the enjoyment of all the 
rights and privileges of whites. Who has heard of the 
throats cut, houses burned, and vineyards and cattle de¬ 


stroyed at the Cape of Good Hope ? The free Hotten¬ 
tots have built many honses for dwellings and for schools, 
planted vineyards; and stocked and cultivated farms; but 
they have destroyed none. 

A large body of American slaves, who took refuge 
with the British army, during the war of the revolution, 
were settled as freemen in the island of Trinidad. They 
and their descendants are now the owners of about one- 
half the shipping and other property in the island; and 
the latest accounts I have seen, there were no pau¬ 
pers among them. Who has heard of the crimes of those 
suddenly emancipated Americans? The world has heard 
of their industry, enterprise, and wealth, but none has 
yet told of their seditions and crimes. Will Mr. Clay 
be good enough to tell us: of them? And these were 
American slaves; just such as, if liberated here, would, 
according to Mr. Clay, commit “ carnage and devasia- 
;r the land. 'When will men of sense have 
done with these stale “raw-head and bloody-bones” 
prophecies, which, in every experiment, In every coun¬ 
try, have thus far been falsified ! 

In the course of a few years, slavery was abolished 
throughout the South American republics; and the slave 
presses of the United States have reported no massacres, 
i murders, no house-burnings, nor even heart-burnings, 
! resulting from it. 

But the great and decisive experiment, is that of the 
British West. Indies. Here are six to ten blacks to every 
white; most of them girted within small localities by the 
; scarcely a white could have escaped, if the 
emancipated black had been the insensate and bloody 
brute which the enemies of justice and freedom repre- 
Inilus case, the. predictions of “carnage and de¬ 
vastation” were loud and reiterated, in proportion to 
the extent of the proposed change. But not a life was 
taken, not a dwelling violated, not a breach of the peace 
committed, upon the acquisition of liberty, throughout all 
those islands. So manifest and complete has been the 
failure of all the pretended ill-consequences of emancipa¬ 
tion, that such champions of chains and slavery there, as 
the orator of the West” is here, have been compelled 
to change the issue from the cutting of throats, and the 
conflagration of cities and dwellings, to the boiling of a 
tittle more or less sugar, and the distilling Of a little 
rum ! This fact speaks decisively in favor 
of the safety of emancipation; and its safety is the only- 
condition which I understand Mr. Clay to demand. 

Thus has emancipation proved perfectly peaceful and 
safe wherever it has been tried. The case of St. Do¬ 
mingo was not one of emancipation, but of revolution; 
is no more reproach to it that it was attended with 
carnage, and devastation,” than it is to our own 
revolution. 

In this speech, as in the senate, Mr. Clay places the 
justification of holding his fellow-men in bondage solely 
upon the law of his State. He makes no attempt to 
vindicate slavery on the grounds of justice, morality, 
and natural right. “ That is property which the law 
declares to be property.” He who has applauded and 
essentially aided the overthrow of law and government 
every quarter of the world, for the sake of liberty, 
w falls hack upon law as a sufficient defense of the 
most execrable tyranny that exists on the face of the 
earth! “Alas, poor human nature!” Mr. Clay avows 
and justifies, under the plea of law, the snbjecting of 
to a bondage, “one hour of which is fraught with 
misery than ages of that which” he has instigated 
the Greeks, the South Americans, and the Spaniards, to 
obtain by the subversion of all law! Nay, more; one 
of the most Common grounds on which his election to 
the chief magistracy is recommended, is, that he has 
thus instigated the slaves of other countries to revolt! 

Mr. Clay says: “ Without any knowledge of the rela¬ 
tions in which I stand to my slaves, or their individual 
condition, you, Mr. Mendenhall, and your associates, 
who have been active in getting up this petition, call 
upon me forthwith to liberate the whole of them.” Mr. 
Clay then proceeds to explain that one class of them are 
aged and infirm; another class infants; and a third, so 
much attached to their chains, that they Would not suffer 
[them to be knocked off! 

It seems to me an insult to American citizens to sup¬ 
pose them so ignorant of the inestimable value of liberty, 

> be capable of judging whether it ought at all 
be preferred to slavery. But to enter a little 
intodetail. The aged and infirm Mr. Clay cannot eman¬ 
cipate, because they would starve. Indeed ! would not 
the same bread which maintains them as slaves, main¬ 
tain them as freemen ? And would not that bread be 
sweetened by a sense of freedom? I have heard of 
several eases of emancipation, where the slaves had 
arrived at extreme old age; and in every one, the annun¬ 
ciation of the act of enfranchisement had a sudden and 
renovating effect upon them. They invariably returned 
thanks to God, and expressed joy that they should die 
freemen. As this class of Mr. Clay’s slaves are unprofit¬ 
able, and “ a charge” to him as slaves, and eould be no 
worse than that as freemen, it would seem as if he must 
have a disinterested love of slavery, to retain them till 
death in their bonds. I venture to say that those aged 
and infirm persons, if left to the free use of their re¬ 
maining faculties, aud incited and pleased with the hope 
of possessing something, however small, of their own, 
would voluntarily and cheerfully relieve Mr. Clay of a 
part of the charge of their maintenance, although he 
himself should choose, and should be bound by the laws 
State, to consider their claims upon him as un¬ 
diminished, 

next class, that of “helpless infants,” some 
of whom he intimates have “ improvident mothers,” 
Mr. Clay asks, “Do you believe, as a Christian, that I 
| should perform my duty to them by abandoning them to 
their fate ? ” 

The improvidence of slave mothers must, as a general 
thing, be considered the fault of their masters; who, 
among other unspeakable wrongs, deprive them of the 
feeling of responsibility, and of the sobering influences 
i it a reproach to them to be improvident ? 
They have not been permitted to be otherwise. They 
| could be nothing, and possess nothing, but what was 
|their master’s; and if they were provident, it would be 
his providenee, and for his purposes, not theirs. 

But will Mr. Clay be obliged to abandon “ helpless 
infants,” if he converts them from chattels to children, 
and thus renders every care bestowed upon them of ten 
thousand fold value to them ? He recommends to the 
petitioners to go home, and “ comfort the helpless or¬ 
phans, feed and help the poor.” Of course, he means 
! free orphans, and free poor. Is Mr. Clay’s charity of so 
peculiar a nature that it can be dispensed only to slaves ? 

then his advice to Mr. Mendenhall and his as¬ 
sociates applies to himself; and it would permit no ces¬ 
sation or diminution of his care and kindness towards 
‘helpless infants,” after he had made them free; espe- 
:ially if he reflects that he himself was probably the 
sole cause of the improvidence of their mothers. But 
iiberty has been known to make old men leap with 
the elasticity of youth, it may render negligent and reck¬ 
less mothers careful and provident. In that case, the 
burden of “the helpless infants” might be much light¬ 
ened, if not wholly removed from Mr. Clay’s shoulders. 
Nothing is said of the fathers of the infants. It is quite 
probable that those infants, agreeably to the system of 
American slavery, never kad fathers, otherwise than as 
the four-footed animals of the farm have them. Of this, 
also, Mr. Clay, so far at least as his slaves are concern- 
ise. And I ask him whether, “as a Chris- 
ot, on that account, under obligations su- 
peradded to those lie so eloquently urges upon Mr. Men¬ 
denhall, to comfort “ the helpless orphans ?” At all 
events, Mr. Clay may feel assured, that if he wishes to 
relinquish his grasp upon those young immortals, and 
deterred only by fears for “ their fate,” hnadreds and 
[ thousands will be ready, at the shortest notice, to charge 
themselves with the care and education of them; and 
ask him to expend a picayune, or a thought, 
upon either. 

And now, as to the remaining class; viz. those “ who 
would not accept their freedom, if he would give it to 
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them.” In the first place, no slaveholder can know wickedly pro-slavery, except those called abolitionists, the year, this principle has produced the liappii 
whether his slaves would accept their freedom, until he I knew there was a large and increasing class, who 

has given unequivocal proof of a desire to set them free, might be reached by earnest appeals to reason and con- In the annual report for 1837, the following ci 
Slavery is a system of .violence on the one side, and de- science, by the calm application of universal principles was thrown out: 

ceit on the other. When slaves are asked, in a casual of truth and justice to the subject of American slavery, « It is to be expected that some political wolve 
and ordinary way, perhaps before strangers, for the very undisturbed by the conflicting theories of individuals, or put on the clothing of abolitionism, and seek to e 
purpose of deception. Whether they are contented, whe- the clashing creeds of sect nnd party. I knew that this themselves, and manage the anti-slavery organizat 
ther they love their owners, or wish to be free, a true would seem like an effort to secure popular favor, and tS 

response cannot be expected from them. They do not would be called so. I simply thought it was a depart- safeguard against their entrance, is for abolitionists, 
know but such response would bring upon them new ment of labor much neglected in the anti-slavery cause, they firmly refuse to vote for a man who will not si 
restraints, deprivations, and hardships; perhaps a sa- and the only one for which I was fitted, by temperament jWWon measures, to avoid setting up candidates 01 
vage infliction of the lash, or a transfer to that hell of and character. 

the slave, a plantation of the Southwest, A slave has I was likewise aware that I should becharged with vio- l ' ie same re P°ri * s sa ‘ d 
nothing to oppose to the tyranny and violence of own- lating free discussion. I do not edit the Standard to “ Let it he understood that, so far as we act polit 
ers and overseers, except cunning. And if they are as discuss freely all the points on which abolitionists differ. ing^bi^Vehav^ no^referen^to^mlo^th^m’er 
familiar with the arts of cunning, as tlieir masters are It would need a large paper, and plenty of type, to do 


- struggle—his eyes opened; and when the death-men and sL 
again came, they found him sitting up in the bed. He slave. 
i is still alive, and has enjoyed unusually good health. ■pjjj, 

I should be sorry to awaken any fears, or excite un- way t0 
1 pleasant impressions, by the recital of this story; but I 0 (* £ke 


have ever thought that funerals were too much hurried 
in this country; particularly in the newly settled parts 
of it. It seems to me there ought to be as much delay 
as possible; especially in eases of sudden death. I be¬ 
lieve no nation buries with such haste as Americans. 


ui stratagem to he proper means of recovering a fugitive Mexico. Mr. Webster is represented tosay totheMexi- 
ive. can authorities, “ That while bis government sees with 

t, ,, ~ 777 , pain the prospect of active warlike preparations between 

The Boston Slave.Case.— The people are m a fair Texas and Mexico, and disclaims all right to interfere, 
iy to become acquainted with the effects and bearings yet it cannot, under the circumstances, be indifferent to 
the decision of the Supreme Court. Boston has just a rene ^ al ° f hostilities between them. The general and 


e too mnen nurnea been g rea£ i y excited by a slave ease. George Latimer, merc 
newly settled parts a light, good-looking mulatto, recently arrived there from larity 
be as much delay Norfolk. His master, James B. Gray, pursued and ar- two 
adden death. I be- rested him, on charge of various larcenies alledged to have 
iste as Americans, been committed in Norfolk, during the last year; but at henc 


ral advantages of peace, the security of our com- 
e, the uncertainty of the issue of a war, the dissimi- 
f of the people, and the extent of territory of the 


“ Let it be understood that, so far as we act politically, 
it is only to carry a political measure; and that, in do¬ 
ing this, we have no preference to employ the men who 
have been most active and successful in the moral strug- 


of violence, it needs no argument to show that that. My business is, not to please abolitionists, but to gle with the people.” 

I be consummate adepts in all the modes of convince the people. What if the paper were opened to j n (he report of the society for 1836, it 
and dissimulation. every wind of doctrine? Would it not soon be utterly announced— 


falsehood and dissimulation. every wind of doctrine? Would it not soon be utterly 

But if Mr. Clay has a real love of liberty, and just worthless for the object I have in view? 
appreciation of its value, as a means of developing the With regard to defending individual abolitionists from 
human faculties, and securing human happiness; and charges brought against them, I ought to be freely dis- 
if, as a consequence, he really desires to set his slaves charged from that service, for two reasons : The first is, 
free, why should he cure whether they desire liberty, or that I never attack individuals; and the second is, that 
not? If they do not desire it, this fact shows how de- I never defend myself. I was early impressed with the 
plorably slavery has done its work upon their souls.— wisdom of Sir Isaaa Newton’s example. His astronorai- 
“If yon have made a happy slave,” says Burke, “ you cal theories were at variance with the received opinions 


“ This society [speaking in the name of the whole en¬ 
terprise] has no rewards to bestow but those of a’good 
conscience. We have opened, and shall open no road 
to political preferment. The moment the cause shall have 
become popular, it will have accomplished its object; and 
if any have hoped to ascend by it to earthly giory, they 
will find themselves on the ground.” 

At the annual meeting in New-York in 1838, the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


have made a degraded man.” If slaves pretend that of the day, and the French astronomers, and others, at- , 

they do not wish for liberty, (and I must maintain that tacked him in various forms of contemptuous ridieule. 0 f any™mtion 

it is never anything but pretense,) a really just and be- His friends urged the necessity of replying to those to abolitionists throughout the country to vote, irrespec- 
nevolent mail, a true lover of liberty, and a consistent charges; but Sir Isaac, under every provocation and in- l * ve ° y P art y, for those only who will advocate the prin- 
republican, would reason thus with them, and with him- treaty, replied, “I am too busy making experiments, to ci P ]es op universal liberty. ’ 

self: Liberty is an inalienable right. By the law of sustain my theory. The truth can take care of itself.” From the report of 1838, we copy the following decla- 
nalure, and by the American Declaration of Rights, no In pursuing the course, which my judgment marked ration : 

man can part with it for himself, much less for his pos- out as best for the general dissemination of anti-slavery « The great end at which we aim is, to subvert the re- 
terity. And for this plain reason, that he has no right principles, I have intended to be as irrespective of sect or lation of master and slave—117“ not by machinery, po- 
to renounce the duties, to the performance of which party, as I have of the scattered tribes of Israel. One T b ? esta Wishing in the hearts, 

, T , ol men a deep and wide-spread conviction of the brother- 

liberty is essential. If a man has no right to sell his proof that I have succeeded, is, that complaints come hood of the human race.” 

liberty, he has no right to refuse a restitution of it, when Own the most opposite quarters. One man complains This platform of 1838 is precisely the one on which the 

it has been wrested. This stands on the same ground of the severity with which Henry Clay and Daniel Web- society now rests, and on which I endeavor to edit the 

as a renunciation of it when it has not been taken away, ster are attacked; and informs me that lie « has no idea Standard, with all honesty of purpose, and sneh judgment i 
It follows that my slave, if he can be so dead to the of having loeo-focoism fbreed down his throat, in the dis- as I have. As for management, I should not know how 
charms of celestial liberty, as to prefer the hideous mon- guise of anti-slavery.” Another man complains of “ whig to make use of it, if I would. I claim it as no merit; 
ster, slavery, does an act which is null and void, by the tendencies,” because Governor Seward is abundantly it is a simple fact that I cannot do it—as I cannot dance 
law of God, and the American Bill of Rights—there- praised for the noble anti-slavery work he has done; with swords balanced on my nose, 
fore, I am bound to disregard his refusal to accept of and because whig votes are honorably recorded in favor I always have believed, and still believe, that by dili- 
liberty, and to confer it upon him, whether he will or of the right of petition, when there are no democratic gent and persevering efforts to enlighten public senti- 
no. All good and kind-hearted persons often do favors, votes to he thus honorably recorded. I long ago wrote men t, we should act <m political parties, and that very 
which the recipients decline, and sometimes would fain to Mr. O’Sullivan, to inform me whenever his party did powerfully; that the formation of a third political party 
avoid. And shall I refrain from conferring the greatest anything which evinced a cordial detestation of American retards, and for the present, almost prevents this legiti- 
earthly favor, and doing an act of the highest justice, slavery, in keeping with the free principles they profess, mate result of anti-slavery influence; that such a step 
because my slave refuses his assent tq it ? Have I dis- Whenever one of their candidates renders as noble ser- makes our motives suspeeted, and deservedly so; and 
regarded his will for the purpose of doing him the great- vice to anti-slavery, as Governor Seward has done, I that under its influence even good men are in danger of 
est injuries, robbing, scourging, and fettering him; and shall be glad to inscribe his name in golden characters, becoming selfish and violent partisans, 
shall I show a new-born tenderness for his wishes, just Some have been aggrieved that John Quincy Adams’s My utter loathing of both pro-slavery parties has been 
as my conscience prompts me to (To him a great act of administration was shown, in an editorial article, to have too often and too plainly shown, to leave the least room 
justice and benevolence? Far, far from my soul be been subservient to the slave power; another complains for the idea that I could see any abolitionists acting with 
such self-delusion. Away with this miserable pretense! that John Quincy Adams is always glorified, and his either of them, without unmitigated pain. The more he 
I ought to say to my bondmen, “You refuse the boon short-comings concealed, or glossed over. A Quaker ac t s on them, by the dissemination of pure anti-slavery 
I propose to you. Had I instructed you in the rights from Pennsylvania writes, “ I believe it is impossible for truth, the better. That the agents of the American So- 
and duties of men and Christians, you could not refuse thee to see anything good in the society to which I be- ciety are as little in love with the pro-slavery parties, as 
it. But reflect. The restoration of your right to be long.” A voice from Connecticut cries out, that the ;t s editor, will be obvious enough to all those who read 
free, does not involve a separation from old associations Standard is a sectarian Quaker paper. the reC ord of their doings, or attend their meetings, to 

and friendships. The free service of my house, and my When I hear these conflicting accusers, I smile, and see how they are hated, hooted, and pelted, by whig and 
estate, is open to yon and yours. 1 would change no- wish them, one and all, a wider vision. The difficulty democrat. Those who will not look at these facts for 


ine ancients toox many precautions, i hey wasUect and the same time, appointed an agent to take care of him viction, that war is not only useless but hopeless. 
anointed the body many, successive times before it was as his slave. It was contended that the warrant of arrest Gen. Almonte, the minister from Mexico, lias been 

earned to the burial. The Romans cut off a joint of the j ssue <j by the Police Court was void, for the reason that presented to the President at Washington, by the Secre- 

finger, to make sure that life was extinct, before they Congms had legislated in regard to fugitives from j ustice, ! ary °f State - There have been passed between them, 
lighted the funeral pile. Doubtless it is very unusual * j , . . .. lR “ Ue form, those diplomatic expressions of friendship, 

fZ tha hnf , v tn • . 0 _ nfW * * ol d g legislated, had shut out the matter. The an d confidence,customary between nations that peculiar- 

t e body to remain apparently lifeless for seveial law of Congress has provided that a requisition from the ly hate and distrust each other, 

hours, unless it be really dead; but the mere possibility governorof the State ift which theoffensp was eommitted) ■■ , 

ofsuch cases should make friends careful to observe un- shQnld be nece ssary to set on foot a proceeding for the ®n»ral 

doubted symptoms of dissolution before interment. arrest of the 0 ff en der-and no requisition having been _ 

Hwe have not improved upon the ancients in this re- issned in this case , the proceedings were illegal. W. Doing,-A small house iu the vicinity of Del- 

spect, we surely have not m our impersonations of death. Latimer commenced a suit of slander against Gray, in hi, N. Y. occupied by two poor families, was lately burnt, 
Ever since the 14th century, the friendly hand that leads which the damages were Iaid at $6)000 . Gray > s counse! together with a girl about two years old, and all the 
mortals to a higher existence has been represented by an n1md for * writ nfnrowtmn furniture, beds, &c. It is said the parents of the child 

Christun, a* q frightful, grinning skeleton. Woreekn, 

notwithstanding their shadowy faith in a future existence, The jildges retired for consultation, a „d returned after >“ a be ^ which eaused the fire. 

represented death as a gentle and beautiful youth; some- about a quarter of an hour’s absence. J. C. Shaw then A house situated in a by-road iu the southerly part of 
| tim ? s as a slee P m £ winged child, with an inverted torch delivered the opinion of the court—waiving all the other Montague, Mass, occupied by three families, the major 
resting on a wreath of flowers. Even Samael, the awful q Ues ti on s which had been started in the case and con- part of whom » male aml female, love a drop of the dear 
death angel ofthe Hebrews, resembling our popular ideas finin? himself t0 £he clalm of M , Gray , and t ’ hat made 

of the devil, was always said to take away the souls of by Mr. Stratton, as his agent. These claims, the court tn the course of their debauch, they offended one of 
the young by a kiss. were of opinion> showed a sufficient aHt b ority on the f ll * ir P a f ty ’ Mrs - ? otter ’ ,he wife of Ansel PottCT > who 

The gloom with which we invest everything connect- part of Mr Stratt0I1) £o detaia the alledged slave> as £be Ieft the house ’ and with a rope hung herselfin the barn, 
ed with this step from one existence to another, reveals statute of the Uaited States autbo rized the owner of a MunroeEdwards.—This notorious individual has been 
plainly enough the weakness, or at least the indistinct- fugitive sIave t0 arrest Wm ia lhe State to which h(J ten r ears - His employment is to 

ness, of our faith in immortality. If we indeed believed might have fledj and llpon proving his claim before the P 

that they who have gone from us are as truly living, lov- proper trib u na l, (decided last winter by the Supreme SMe °f Societ V in Havana.—In Havana, an Ameri- 

'wLT ient C ° Urt ° f the United StateS> in the C8Se ° f Prigg ’ t0 be a STS'^kel' V ^lt ion® 

han 0 the heavens \fith black as we do. It would be eonrt established by the authority of the Dttited States in ‘Suiting his principe, and inhaled his breath till the 


at under its influence even good men are in danger of 
morning selfish and violent partisans. 

My utter loathing of both pro-slavery parties has been 
o often and too plainly shown, to leave the least room 


garlanded wtth flowers, and supported by golden-winged ca „y him out of the jurisdiction of such S 
angels, pointing upward. Under tMs statute; the court decided , 

Of all the absurd customs handed down to us from be- sbould remain ; a castody of tbe claimant 
nighted ages, few appear to me so irrational and un- 0 f November, the time fixed for the hearin, 
chrislian, as that of wearing mourning for those mortals mea ntime, his counsel should have aeces: 
who have passed into immortality. The torture of at- t]le proper steps were not taken in due ti 
tending to new garments when the heart is really weigh- Gray>s r!?htS; a „ ew writ 0 f habeas corpus 
eddown with sorrow; the mockery of assuming them f or the protection of Latimer. 

1 when it is not; the additional strength it gives to the idea The deepest iaterest was excited in the d 
of separation, which is only apparent, not real; and the ed mee tmg of the colored citizens was he 
practical denial to our childreu of that cheerful faith, sympathy witb their enslaved brother. . 
j which we attempt to teach them by our maxims, are citizens was likewise called at Faneuil Ha 
j strong reasons why mourning should be abolished. That evening) wb ich was disturbed by the hisse 
the poor cannot afford it, ought to be a sufficient rea- yells of a mob , until it became a perfect cl 
son to kind and sympathizing hearts; for a custom in- finaI i y broken up. The Boston Courier 


:e government,) and obtaining a certificate therefrom, to f."’? c ‘S ars ’ e,ldf gjonmed fiercely, while by the ruddy 
d \ r L • • J- • ^ , re light each surveyed the other’s face. “ Pass on, 5 ’ said 

carry him out of the jurisdiction of such State. the Habanero; « your cigar has saved your life. You’re 

Under this statute, the court decided that Latimer not the man I took you for.” 

should remain in custody of the claimant, till the 5th . sn _ 

’ , ’ Treaty with the Indians.—The Sacs and Foxes have 

of November, the time fixed for tbe hearing; and in the sold all their country between the Mississippi and Mis- 
s meantime, his counsel should have aecess to him. If souri rivers, (about 12,000,000 of acres). They are to 


enforce remain in possession of the western portion of their coun¬ 
try, for three years. The eastern portion, including the 
it issue country between the present boundary and the White 
Breast river, on the Des Moines, will.be given up by 
crowd- the drst of May next - The country is rich and beauti¬ 
ful. The United States are to provide a home for the 
express g acs and Foxes, on the west side of the Missouri. The 
;ting of price paid is about $1,050,000 ; of which $800,000 is to 
Sunday be investetl for the Indians—the United States guarantee- 


c e i i to our enuuren oi mat cneertui laitn, sympa thy with their enslaved brother. A meeting of price paid is about $1,05 
which we attempt to teach them by our maxims, are c i t j zens was likewise called at Faneuil Hall, on Sunday he ‘“vested for the Indiar 
strong reasons why mourning should be abolished. That evening) which was distur bed by the hisses, shouts, and ? l>lt !g 1 . mt8t ? t . 0 f 

the poor cannot afford it, ought to be a sufficient rea- yells of a mob , untU it became a perfect chaos, and was vernment, and no Ss so 
son to kind and sympathizing hearts; for a custom in- finaI i y broken up. The Boston Courier says: “The cost about 9 cents per ac 
tended to impress affection and respect for our lost ones, blackguards and rowdies, whose strange conceptions of Another Casualty.—It i 
is not a mere matter of pride; it comes home to the heart, the legacies of freedom led them to suppose that Faneuil corded the deaths of thr« 
To be sure it is no standard of respect for the departed; Ha ll was desecrated when a negro was permitted to canned by descending i 
but while the world choose so to consider it, it will al- -i.i, acld ? as- , ;; e t0 “ 


it. But reflect. The restaratioi 
free, does not involve a separatioi 
and friendships. The free servici 
estate, is open to you and yours 


wmie me worm cnoose so to consmer it, it will al- spealc witbin it8 wa n Sj had their own way, although they m0 re individuals, from the same cause in this citv — 
ways occasion a pang to be compelled to non-conformity were ia a yast min0 rity.” Their names were Foster and Davis : Welchmen, we 

by poverty. Under the influence of a high and serene --- understand, by birth. One of them went into a well at 

faith, it becomes easy for all classes to renounce this ab- Henry Clay, and his Slaves.— For the satisfaction the Buckeye House, this morning, when, finding respira- 

, .__ __. - . of all, whose sensibilities have been shocked by this tion difficult, he called for help, and his companion ao- 

surb and mconvement custom Thousands, of various moTem ent of our Indiana friends, we will state, that the ing to his assistance, both perished.-OAio sS ^r 
sects, already begin to marvel why it has so long been petition which he sneers at, was signed by nearly two 


be invested for the Indians—the United States guarantee¬ 
ing an annual interest of 5 per cent. 

The treaty is regarded as very favorable to the go¬ 
vernment, and no less so to the Indians. The lands will 
cost about 9 cents per acre.— St. Louis Republican. 

Another Casualty.—It is but a few days since we re¬ 
corded the deaths of three men in Crawford county, oc¬ 
casioned by descending into a well filled with carbonic 
acid gas. We have to mention the loss of life by two 
I more individuals, from the same cause, in this city.— 
Their names were Foster and Davis: Welchmen, we 
understand, by birth. One of them went into a well at 
the Buckeye House, this morning, when, finding respira¬ 
tion difficult, he called for help, and his companion go- 


thiug but the tenure. I would substitute free will for is, eat 
fetters, and wages for stripes. This I feel constrained to tained 
do, even if you refuse it. For if, like some brutified A c 
inebriates, you have no regard to your own Well-being, I inse 
you ought to have some fbrthat of your children, and could 
your children’s children. At all events, I feel bound by plied i 


h one Considers his party attacked, if it is not sus- 

orrespoiident inquires, wiih friendly anxiety, why 
'ted Mr. Slade’s letter so near the elections ? I 
not help being amused at the depth of design im- 
i the question. In good truth, I did not know that 


The story called Catochus on the last page, may be 
thought by many out of the limits of probability. Nu¬ 
merous cases are ou record where people have recovered 
after every sign of death had been present for two or 
three days. Such cases are well known to physicians, 
under the term asphyxia. But the disease described in 
the thrilling sketch to which I have alluded, where the 
subject is conscious of being alive, while all others sup¬ 
pose him dead, is new to me. It is the utmost horror 
which human imagination can conceive. 

A remarkable case, unaccompanied with the conscious¬ 
ness of being alive, occurred in my own family. The 


my sense of justice, and my love and veneration for the elections occurred in November. In the papers, I after every sign of death had been present for two or 
freedom, (to which I owe all that I am,) to do you this always pass over everything headed “whig” or “loco- three daT8 . Sacb cases are weI1 known t0 phys i cianSj 
great good, whether you consent or not. I must rather focoand to this day I am utterly ignorant of the mean- ander the term 3sphyxia . Bat the disease described in 
believe that you deceive me, and perhaps yourselves, in mg of “That old Coon,” or “Crow, Chapman, crow.” fte thrilHng sketch t0 wllich r ba ve alluded, where the 
withholding your consent, than that any human being This may seem incredible to those, eaten up with politi- subje( ; t is coascious of b ei ng alive, while all others sup- 
cun be more dull and degraded than the brute creation, ealzeal; being full of party plans themselves, they will pose h i m dead, is new to me. It is the utmost horror 
and prefer fetters to freedom. If, notwithstanding the not easily believe that the whole turmoil which seems to which human ima g inatio n cau conceive, 
wrong I have done yon, you still find it in your hearts them so important, may pass by another mind like the 

to love me, and abide with me, remember that the first buzzing of flies in September. But It is even so; my sin remar a e case, unaccompanie wit He conscions- 
use you make of yonr liberty ,may be, if you chose, in is that Iforgot .the elections.' I happened to find Mr. “®®° , Z 

contracting to remain with me. On the contrary, if you Slade’s letter in some exchange paper; and supposed that °w e,veirra 0 e ea ivy in os o , e as par o 
continue my slaves, neither your choice nor mine can many abolitionists wonid like to know what was his the mghteenth century. The panic was so universal that 
always prevent a separation, even during our lives. As state of mind. I inserted it, without thinking of any- wives fors “° k tbe ‘ r h,lsWa ’ in some cases ’ and 

slaves, you may at any time be torn from me, for the thing but the interest we all feel in the movements of mothers their children, to escape the contagious atmos- 
payment of my debts; as freemen, we can never be se- Adams, Giddings, S!ade, & e. not as direct anti-slavery ef- Clt ?; f es "ere generally omitted, 

parated, except by our own choice, until death shall di- forts, but as collateral aids, in which we all rejoice. le ea " car 85 8en in o e ve:ry par o e own, 

1 ’ ‘ / . were so arranged as to pass through each street every 

vide us. Therefore, your very aversion to a separation A few weeks ago, a friend said to me, “ Luther Bra- ha , f hour _ At each hoase known t0 contaia a viclira of 
from me, ought to induce you to accept the boon of d i sh is nominated for governor ; and you ought to men- feve[ . £hey mn „ a bell> and ca]ledi « Bt . ing oat your 
liberty the more gladly; because this is the only pos- tion how he stands on anti-slavery.” I accordingly hunt- dead „ Wken the lifeless forms were brought out, they 
sible security for the perpetuity of the union you so ed „ p Mr. Bradish’s reply to abolitionists, and putin werewrapped in tarred sheets, put into the cart, and 
generously desire.” contrast with it his recent pledge to support Henry Clay. carried t0 the burial-place, unaccompanied by relatives. 

Snell, I humbly conceive, would be the language re- Having a great resistance to being bound by tests myself, r „ most instanC es, iu fact, relatives had fled before the 
ally « worthy” of Mr. Clay, instead of resorting to the i left intelligent abolitionists to judge for themselves, firgt approach of the fatal disease . 0ne of my father>s 
wretched subterfuge of the laws of his State, (the code f rom the premises presented. But if any one is curious brothers, residing in Boston at that time, became a vic- 
or Turks and Turcomans,) and the other paltry, hypo- to know my individual opinion, I will inform him that I tim {0 {he pes tn elice . W hea t he first symptoms ap- 
critical shifts to which he resorts, for Ins more full v.n- eanno t conceive it possible to vote for Luther Bradish, peared> his wife sent the chudren into the country, and 
dication. These, weak as they would he if united, fall or any other man, Who sustains Henry Clay, if the soul ke rself remained to attend upon him. Her friends warned 
out with one another. Mr. Clay shows how little he i8 throughly imbued with a detestation of slavery. her against gpch rashness . They to]d her it would be 

is satisfied with the title to property in man which mere I inquired what stand the democratic candidate for death tQ hef) and no be , ieflt t0 him . for he wol]ld S00B[ 
law can confer, by fl.ngmg it to the winds, as soon as Governor had taken on the subject, and was informed be t0Q m tQ know who attended upon him. These ar- 

he warms with his subject; and by alledging reasons that he had takeu no stand at all. I therefore passed g , jmentsmade no impression on her affectionate heart, 

referable to the law of kindness, and to sentiments of hu- him by; perfect impartiality being my only object. ghe m (hat i£ would fee a life . toag satis f ac tion to her to 

inanity alone. Now, although these reasons are unsa- Tbe wbig and democra[ ; c parties are both pro-slavery know w ho attended upon him, if he did not. She ac- 
tisfactory, the resort to them does credit to his natural t0 the core . So far as relates to sympathy for the slave, C ordingly staid and watched him with unremitting care. 

impulses , and famishes lamentable proof of the perver- or re8pect f or j t i s rights, they seem to me to stand upon a This, however, did not avail to save him. He grew 

sion which the corrupting and blighting influences of par So far as reIates t0 the right8 of the Nwth> the wQrse and w ’ rsej and finally died _ Those who went 
slavery have wrought in a noble nature. conduct of the whigs has been far more courageous and round with the dea th-carts, had visited the chamber, and 

Mr. Clay pays some cutting compliments to the Qua- aoble tban that of the opposite party; witness every vote seen tbat the end was near. They now came to take the 
kers, for the quietude in which their abolitionism leaves ; n Congress where this question was at issue. Without body- His wife refused to let it go. She told me that she 
the slaveholders. analysing their motives, I am willing to give them such never knew how to account for it, but though he was per- 

The strongest objection is not to any particular part degree of credit as the service deserves; but I would not f ec tly cold and rigid, and to every appearance quite dead, 


rbat was his tbe eighteenth century. The panic was so universal that 
king of any w ‘ ves fr> rs00 L their dying husbands, in some cases, and 
movements of •fibers.their- children, to escape the contagious atmos- 
lti slavery ef P bere oP tbe Clty ‘ Funeral rites were generally omitted, 
rejoice Tlie “death-carts,” sent into every part of the town, 
were so arranged as to pass through each street every 
Luther Bra- ba j y bou r. At each house known to contain a victim of 
night to men- t ; le f ever; they rung a bell, and called, “Bring out your 
irdinglybunt- dead> » When the lifeless forms were brought out, they 
ts, and put in were W rapped in tarred sheets, put into the cart, and 
t enry ay. earr j ed to the burial-place, unaccompanied by relatives. 
r tests myself, j- nSmost i ns t an ces, iu fact, relatives had fled before the 
: themselves, g rg£ approac h of the fatal disease. One of my father’s 
one is curious brothers, residing in Boston at that time, became a vie- 
rm him that I tQ ( b e pestilence. When the first symptoms ap- 
ther Bradish, peared) b i$ wife sent the children into the country, and 
ay, if the soul kerse ]f re mained to attend upon him. Her friends warned 
avery. her against such rashness: They told her it would be 

candidate for deatb to berj and no benefit to him; for he would soon 


allowed to cast its gloomy shadow over an enlightened thousand respectable people; and those commission- 
... . „ , ” , ed to present it, sought first a private interview, 

age. We wear no black garments,” say the friends of that tll ^ y might the „ perfol . m tbeir duty _ bllt THEY WKRE 

the excellent Henry G. Chapman; “ for they would ill informed that their request would be received in 
express our feeliugs.” public. — Philanthropist. 

Popular modes of speech are likewise wrong on this It is understood that the Society of Friends reproved 
important subject. If we want our childreu to be im- those of their number, who signed the petition. The next 
pressed with a lively faith in immortality, we should not day, Mr. Clay attended Friends’ meeting. What a com- 
speak of people as dead, but as passed into another mode fort they are to slaveholders’ consciences! I sbould 
of existence. The body should be regarded as a suit of think they would be afraid Benj. Lay would walk in 
cast-off clothes, which the wearer has outgrown; conse- among them, some of these days, 
crated indeed by the beloved being that used them for The Good olc M an !-Seth _ S^e l of Duxbury, 
a season, but of no value within themselves. Mass . a most vea erable and tender-spirited man, as 

Canova, in his monument to the Stuarts, in St. Peters, zea]ous for freedom now as he was in ’76, the worthy 
at Rome, has restored the lovely Grecian image, and rc- sire of aa unworthy S0Ilj (Peleg Spraglle) of slavery 
presented death as a serene and beautiful youth. The memory>) has lately withdrawn from the Methodist 
approach of a more cheerful faith is likewise indicated chutchj0n account of its episcopal despotism, and its 
by the increasing tendency to place the cast-off “ time- su t of s , a7ery . H e is between eighty and ninety 
gmxnents”-ofrow betoved ones m the midst of bloom- ,, , , . , 

yearsold,- and has been for many years one of the pillars 
ing flowers, and gentle streams. Protestant ideas of „ , , . T - , , 

. .. , . .. . , , . of that church. It must have been a hard pressure that 

death have been strikingly more gloomy than those of y ,... „ ... ... ... 

f J forced him from his strong religious attachments. 


commission- Wonderful Escape from Death.—An interesting daugh- 

; interview, t er of Col. Sylvester Bourne, of East Falmouth, Mass. 
: they were of about 5 years of age, while playing near her father’s 
received in well, (which is stoned,) leaned upon the windlass, which 
suddenly turned, and carried her over upon it, from 
nds remmeJ " hich she was precipitated, head foremost, into the well, 
Ms reproved a distance of more thaa thirty-five feet! She was im- 
i. The next mediately discovered by her father, who descended the 
What a com- fearful depth, with the expectation of finding his child a 
5! 1 sbould ma “g' ed corpse. His joy was unspeakable, when he 

>uld walk in Pound her alive, and not materially injured. 

Camphine .—This article, recently much used for 
lamps, has been the occasion of many accidents. Tile, 
of Duxbury, board of underwriters have declared it “ extra hazar- 


at Rome has restored the lovely Grecian image, and rc- sire of aa , mworthy S0Ilj (Pe Ieg Sprague, of pro-slavery NOTICES 

presented death as a serene and beautiful youth. The x . , . , r u O, 

, , „ , ... ; memory,) has lately withdrawn from the Methodist . — » ■» • 

approach of a more cheerful faith is likewise indicated , , . r. . ~~ 

by the increasing tendency to place the cast-off “ time- I Zc" uTitTZl “ S PHILADELPHIA FEMALE A. S. SOCIETY. 

gTO»te» vf<mr beloved one* ia the midst of bloom- su PP ort of sla ^ e,y - He 15 bet " een «‘ghty and ninety A stated meeting of the Philadelphia Female Anti- 

fl - „ . ^ years old,-and has been for many years one of the pillars Slavery Sociely will be held at S. M. Douglas’s School- 

in, flotveis, and gentle streams. Protestant ideas of of that church . It mast have bee „ a hard preg8are that room > 7th st - below Areb > 5th day afternoon the 10th 
death have been strikingly more gloomy than those of y ,... „ ... ... ... inst. at 3 1-2 o’clock. 

„ , .. .... ,7, , . forced him from his strong religious attachments. AEnvr. m- „ 

Catholics; if they are fairly indicated by their customs. --- ANNA M. HOPPER, Rec. Sec. 

I have never known how to account for this, exeept by Geobge Thompson.—T his unwearied, friend of hu- --- 

the fact that there is not such a feeling of separation be- “canity has probably sailed to the East Indies, in com- KENNET A. S. SOCIETY, 

tween those who live on this side the rainbow bridge, and pany with Dwarkanuth Iagone, a wealthy native mer- A stated meeting of the society will be held at Marl- 
those who live on the other. The masses said for the chant, with whom he has formed an intimacy, and who r0Ug ’ 1 ayt el t o the 11thmonth, at 1 o clock. 
dead, the prayers to saints to help their passage through « deeply interested in the condition of his oppressed UjfxVERSALTST ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 
the intermediate state, which they call purgatory, and the countrymen. , . . _ 

„ ” This body will hold its annual session m Boston, on 

aneetionate custom of daily placing wreaths and baskets 1 -- ~ --— ttj; '- Thursday, November 9th. All those brethren favorable 

offlowers on the tomb—all these keep alive a feeling of JHE ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR PLAN. to the exertion of a moral influence by our denomina- 

nearness between the living and those called dead. - ' * i0n ? for tbe removal , of slavery, are earnestly ahd af- 

A ffipud mmp wain™ nn tho bpoai, in Un.ni The following Resolution was unanimously passed at wctwnately requested to meet with ns, and participate 
A Inend of mine, walking on the beach in Brazil, the , ate Anana , Meeting . p our deliberations, “speakingthe TRUTH & LOVE.” 

overtook a colored woman with a tray upon her head. And all those who believe it improper for us, as belie- 

Being asked what she had to sell, she lowered the tray, scfiptfonl’isl 1Le* f.mmebc FndkhhSI* lit vel ' s in tbe , paternity and universal benevolence of God, 

land with reverent tenderness uncovered it. It was the StS, a “ d T,MVM9 ’ be earnestly requested 'to be urgently and respectfully 


asked what she had to sell, she lowered tlie tray, todWdaafo S T «?. in the , ? aternity and ““iversal benevolence of God, 

th reverent tenderness uncovered it. It was the T.***, be earnestly requested’to be f® d '“°» ‘ bls »“ b J ect » ! ‘r« a f “ r SBn t ly and respectfully 

parties thereto. invited to be present, and bring forth their strong rea- 

form of her babe, covered with a neat white robe, ^ eompliance witb this l . esolution; we shall get aoart sons,” fo diat spiri t of charity which “ rejoiceth not in 


manity alone. Now, although these reasons are unsa- The whig and democratic parties a 
tisfactery, the resort to them does credit to his natural tQ (he corei go far ag relates t0 sym] 
impulses, and furnishes lamentable proof of the perver- or re8pe( . t for his rightS) (hey seem to 
sion which the corrupting and blighting influences of par g 0 Par as re [ ates t0 tbe r j gbt 
slavery have wrought in a noble nature. conduct of the whigs has been far m 

Mr. Clay pays some cutting compliments to the Qua- aoble thauthat of the opposite party; 
kers, for the quietude in which their abolitionism leaves Congress where this question was 
the slaveholders. analysing their motives, I am willing 

The strongest objection is not to any particular part degree of credit as the serv i ce deserv 


For the week ending 11th mo. ( November ) 1st. 


of ihmjp iniquity, hut rejoiceth in the truth.” Meetmg in the 
• ‘ V , forenoon to commence at half past 10 o’clock. 
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or sentiment of this speech, but to the haughty, and con- trast £hem wi£h £he interest6 of the slave, any sooner 
temptuous tone, which pervades the whole of it. Mr. £han j would £he par£y more obv iously distinguished by 
Clay affects to rebuke the signers of the petition for ad- i£s subs erviency to tlie South. 

dressing their equal iu that form; and yet he replies to My co „ espondent informs me £ha£ one of £he edi£ors 
them, in a manner so dictatorial aud sneering, that they of ^ bas bee „ accased of vo£jng andhurrawing 

might well consider themselves insulted, if they were . , r ,. o , ^ • 

3 , . . for Harrison. I answer, that no truthful and well-in- 

far his inferiors. His comparison between the pet.- ^ aboli£ionis£ wo „, d make £his charg£ . When 
tinners and his slaves, was a cold-blooded attempt to ex- ^ ^ nomina£ed for £be presid ency, Mr. 

cite low and coutemptuous mirth, and to raise a ribald were exci£ed; because he knew £ha£ , lehad 

laugh, at the expense of citizens, who had approached ^ slaves> and belonged £o an old aboli£ioa 

him in the most respectful manner, for a most noble pur- ^ £hese hopes> hfi a££ended £he fim Harri . 

pose; and with motives, which Mr Clay declares that son mee£i „ g heM in Northampton . and ma de a speech 
he himself respects. I look upon this speech as more so strong , y an£i . slaveryj £bat tbe nex£ speaUer remarked 
offensive thau anything Mr. Clay has ever uttered against fc ^ & ^ haye £he a££ention of £he meeting drawn 

the cause of liberty. I consider it peculiarly insulting to ^ , es „ {o subjec£s of minQr importance » 

freedom, because it mamfests such cool contempt for its To which Mr _ CMd plied „ OCmajor imp b rtance , not 
mostsacred principles, and a haughty apd disdainful tern- deve]opments comple tely disgusted 

per towards all its supporters. him ^ HarrUon> Re „ ever a££ended anotber rae eti„g, 

Mr. Clay advises, or rather enjoins, that they “limit or took any part whatsoever in the contagious excite- 
their benevolent operations to their own neighborhood.” men t 0 f the election. Repeated letters urged him to de- 
They do so now; for they regard all men as their “neigh- |j ver spe eclies in the neighboring towns, and they came 


the slave, any sooner there was a powerful impression on her mind that life wa 
jusly distinguished by no£ extinct. The men were overborne by the strength c 
her conviction, though their own reason was opposed t 
iat one of the editors it. The half hour again came round, and again wa 
'voting and hurrawing heard the solemn words, “ Bring out your dead.” Th( 
truthful and well-in- wife again resisted their importunities; but this time th 


" formed abolitionist would make this charge. When men were more resolute. .They said the duty assigned 
r Harrison was first nominated for the presidency, Mr. them was a painful one ; but the health of the city re- 
d Child’s hopes were excited, because he knew that lie had quired punctual obedience to the orders they received; 
emancipated his slaves, and belonged to an old abolition if they ever expected the pestilence to abate, it must be 
society. With these hopes, he attended the first Harri- by a prompt removal of the dead, aud immediate fumiga- 

I son meeting held iu Northampton; and made a speech tion of the infected apartments. She pleaded and 
6 so strongly anti-slavery, that the next speaker remarked pleaded, and even knelt to them in an agony of tears ; 

it was a pity to have the attention of the meeting drawn continually saying, “I am sure he is not dead.” The 
from “whig principles “ to subjects of minor importance.” men represented the utter absurdity of such an idea; but 
S To which Mr. Child replied, “ Of major impbrtance, not finally, overcome by her tears, again departed. With 
minor.” Subsequent developments completely disgusted trembling haste she renewed her efforts to restore life, 
him with Harrison. He never attended another meeting, She raised his head, rolled his limbs iu hot flannel, and 

II or took any part whatsoever in the contagious excite- placed hot onions on his feet. The dreaded half hour 
’ ment of the election. Repeated letters urged him to de- again came round, and found him as cold and rigid as 
l_ liver speeclies in the neighboring towns, and they came ever. She renewed her intreaties so desperately, that the 
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lout!” said he. She answered cheerfully, “ Ah, what is TREASURER’S RECEIPTS Tile American Anti-Slavery Society will hold Great 
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o speeches on the outside, and compare j, 


body pledged to sustain him, v 
speech would settle the question. 


from Mr. Clay, who has done his worst to stir up the 
oppressed to deeds of blood against their masters, in both 
hemispheres ? When abolitionists shall do as much to 


injunction come £o onr door ; n wagon l oa ds, with horses decorated and messengers began to think a little gentle force would be 
to stir up the banners flying. To all these persuasions, he answered, necessary. They accordingly attempted to remove the 
nasters, in both ct Harrison has behaved So basely on the subject of abo- body against her will; but she threw herself upon it, 
do as much to j j £ | 0I1) tba t i w iU have nothing to do with him.” He never and clung to it with such frantic strength, that they could 


excite to revolution those who have much more cause vo t ed fo r him, and never hurrawed for him. The fact was not easily loosen her grasp. Impressed by the remarka- 
for vengeance, then I shall admit that they are justly pll bliql y stated in the Standard over his own signature, a Me strength of her will, they relaxed their efforts. To 
obnoxious to severe rebuke, d. l. c. j 0 ng time ago; and if those abolitionists who repeat tbe all their remonstrances, she answered, “ If yon bnryliim, 

• - 1 - ' misstatement are not aware of the fact, I can only say you shall bury me with him.” Atlast, by dint ofreasdn- 

THE course OF THE standard. they ought to inform themselves. ing on the necessity of the case, they obtained from her 

In answer to one or two letters from friendly and can- Wi£h regard £o £he «Liberty Party,” I have expressed a premise that if he showed no signs of life before they 

did spirits, I will proceed to make a few statements irt ^ v { e ws in a spirit which I intended to be perfectly kind again came round, she would make no further opposi- 
relation to the general course of the Standard, for the and C0Brte0US . I believe a distinct political anti-slavery ‘‘onto the removal. Having gained this respite, she 
last year and a half. With excited opponents I enter organiza£ion is fallow in its philosophy, injurious in its bu “fl tbe watch “P the bed P°*L a “ d renewed her 

into no controversy; for against that mode of expending tendency; and at variance with the original purpose and efforts with redoubled zeal. She placed kegs of hot' 
moral and intellectual energy I have more than a dis- character of £he American Anti-Slavery Society. This water about him, forced brandy betw»e^Ais teeth, 
taste; I have the settled convictions of my conscience. last proposition is shown plainly enough by various mani- breathed into his nostrils, and held hartsht^^f his nose ; 

Luckily, “ it takes two to fightand if one will not, the fes£ations 0 f sent jment put forth by men now conspicu- but still the body lay motionless and cold. Stic looked 

other can not. ous in £be liberty party, when they undertook to define anxiously at the watch; iu five minutes the promised 

When I was first requested to take charge of the Stan- lbe character and object of tlie American Society, with balf bour wquld expire, and those dreadful voices would 

dard, I stated distinctly that under no circumstances what- heads unintoxicated by the excitement of elections. be beard > passing through the street. Hopelessness came 

ever, how great soever might be tiie apparent necessity, j n £ke annual report of that society, 1838, it is de- over her > she dropped the head she had been snstain- 

would I descend into the narrow and crooked paths of c lared: i“S> her "hand trembled violently; and the hartshorn she 

personal and party controversy. I had long seeu and had been holdiug was spilled on the pallid face. Acci- 

fdt the need of an anti-slavery paper to gain the ear of dentally, the position of the head had become slightly 

those who knew but little on the subject. I did not be- bu t D7" by making it the interest of the parties already tipped backward, and the powerful liquid flowed into his 
lieve that all the American people were knowingly and existing to act upon abolition principles. . . . During nostrils. Instantly there was a short, quick gasp—a 
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mond, 87 cts.; Stephen Fowler, $1; Mrs. Fowler, $1 • F “iladelphia Female A. S. Society,yet as its proceeds 


The Philadelphia Slave Case. —In our last, we 
mentioned the case of Hall, vs. Munroe, on charge of] 
aiding the escape of three fugitive slaves. The decision j 
is said to have somewhat disappointed both parties. It 
was against the defendants; confirming the right of slave 
owners, to arrest and carry off their alledged runaway 


ThS. wu TtfWl th* untrtfl. Porter Fowler, $3 ; S. H. Brown, $10; Andrew Robin- are devoted to the general interests of the cause, in its 

This book, from wbich we eopf on the outside, is SO n, N. Y. $2 84; Daniel Underwood, $1 82; George Prosperity you are all concerned, and we confidently ap- 

written by James Grabame, Esq., distinguished as a Wilcox, $1. peal to you for aid m its preparation. Time, skill, indus- 

writer, and good authority in matfers relating to Ameri- ’ ISAAC T. HOPPER, Treas’r. tr J, money, are all requisite; and of these you are entreat- 

’ TT „ __ ed to give according to your abundance. All can con- 

can history. He recently died at Pans, and this is his » jhe ■ ■ g—g sj _!— ! — tribute something, and if every abolitionist would but 

latest work. It is mainly in reply to a pamphlet pub- GENERA! INTFIMGENPF give wbat may be c°“ v e“iently spared, the pecuniary and 

fished Jn London, in 1835, entitled, “A Letter to Lord u l ix c n n u in l elliucih,!, other g0 o d results of our next Fair might be tenfold 

Brougham, on the subject of American slavery; by a “ Iftmw fioXotTe^TcienttySSt Tome wmWuga^ 

American.” The pamphlet, which called it forth, was ^ * * litionists make large demands on their convenience, and 

an apology for America as a slaveholding nation, said to 'it, some sacrifice oftime and money, if need be, comparing 

w.a. T British isdifr. Tke 0rl ,„, s nZZZm, th.. mLm 

nation against slavery, by the Rev. Robert Baird, so well had driven the Mexicans from St. Antonio. In his re- trenchments be in our charities. 

known for his efforts in the cause of temperance. treat, Gen. Wall was met by the Texan, Col. Caldwell, Thu community is so familiar with the details of Fairs, 

■•'V • ’ who cut his way through, after killing one hundred Mex- tbat * £ ca “ scarcely be necessary to mention the various 

CT The post-office address of Dr. E. D. Hudson is, lcans > and wounding as many more. kinds of articles desired. Almost everything which finds 

for the present, Northampton, Mass. A company marching to reinforce Col. Caldwell, were •rf'SSdSl* 

surrounded, and most of them killed. A.s soon as this Clothes, furniture, books, toys, and fancy articlesofevery 

news reached a Texan camp meeting, being held in the description will be gladly and gratefully received. Those 

neighborhood, they at once resolved to break up praying who propose to furnish us with unwrought materials will 

and go to fighting. One of their number thus writes : p i ea se send them seasonably. 

5 0ur Presiding elder the Rev. John Clark, formerly n We acknowledge with pleasure, a generous donation 
f cba £g e . of , the J ° hn Street congregation, in New-York, from an untiring friend ofthe cause, the value of which 
with the advree of our brethren concluded it best for us is enhanced by the early time at which it was given 
aU to return home and start for the scene of action. We call upon you, then dear fellow-laborers in behalf 

1 m f, 2 § bro . ke up at 3 o clot * ln «>e morning. 0 f the slave, (the mention of whose name should ever 

2 T as a^solemn^ime 61 admmistered at midni S bt - 11 stir the deepest recesses of our hearts,) to aid us prompt- 


-a—— ->-s-o—-‘gkL H stir the deepest recesses of our hearts,) to aid us pn 

owners, to arrest and carry off their alledged runaway T* TIr ! y. liberally, cheerfully. 

slaves, without hindrance or molestation ; according to shall have a long and arduous contesCbut rnusTaml will Sla^erToffice ‘no" sTNorthFifth Phila ' lelphia 
the late decision of the Supreme Court. But the jury succeed. b er of the committee, 

assessed damages upon all the defendants only to the ,.. 0ur calIse ‘ s good. We are fighting for religions Maria M. Davis, Elizabi 

- • liberty. Let but the Mexicans succeed, and the Bible Sarah A M’Ttim TvUin 

amount of $350, and costs, six cents; though the plain- wiU be driven from Texas.” Huldah Justfoe Fmma 

tiff laid his damages at $2,000. One of the plaintiff’s w „ u . J Rebecca Shaw Wh 

• , . , . , o , , , , . The prisoners taken by Gen. Wall, at the surprise and ‘reoecca tifiaw, Sarah 


Sarah A. M’Kim, 
Huldah Justice, 
Rebecca Shaw, 


counsel admitted that the negroes had been arrested on , captureo f San Antonio, have written to their friends Janet J^kson, Harriet E. Purvis 

charge of theft, and that it was a false pretense. In that they were well treated, as prisoners of war. j" ary Grev 0 . Taressa I. Hallo’ 

justification, he quoted Judge Baldwin’s opinion in the The Nachitoches Herald states, that the United States Martha'V'Cwman?’ Ann? M.'Hopper! 

case of Johnson, vs. Tompkins, which declares deceit Government has offered its mediation between Texas and 9th mo. 16, 1842. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS PARKER, OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

ST ONE WHO WAS PRESENT ON THE SOLEMN OCCASION. 

We were around his bed; 

It was an hour of prayer; 

The one beloved was dead; 

Time had no being there ; 

Eternity had claimed her own; 

The dust was left but dust; alone. 

Ceas’d was the labor’d breath. 

And still’d its mournful tone; 

And hush’d in awful Death 
The lov’d, and cherish’d one; 

The soul that struggled to be ftee 
Had shaken off mortality. 

But some were there, to whom 
An holy faith was given, 

Which banish’d doubt, and gloom, 

When Nature’s cord was riv’n; 

To them, an angel wing’d its way, 

From its dark home, to realms of day. 

To them, the failing breath 
No thrill of horror brought; 

In them, the hour of death 
Had waked delightful thought; 

The prison-house, that chain’d the soul, 

No more its tenant could control. 

But onward, upward, free, 

The blissful spirit sprang, 

To join the jubilee, 

With which ail Heaven rang. 

Open the gates! redeem’d from sin, 

And loos’d ftom earth, come, enter in ! 

EMMELINE. 


He spoke of Burns: Men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one, 
Whose breast was blade of manly, simple stuff, 

As homespun as their own. 

And, when he read, they Forward leaned, 

And heard, with eager hearts and ears, 

His bird-like songs, whom glory never weaned 
From humble smiles and tears. 

Slowly there grew a tender awe, 

SUb-like o’er faces brown and hard, 

As if in him who read, they felt and saw 
» Some presence of the bard. 

It was a sight for sin and wrong, 

And slavish tyranny to see; 

A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high humanity. 

I thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 

And something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth, and love. 

God scatters love on every side, 

Freely among his children all, 

And always hearts are lying open wide 
Wherein some grains may fall. 

There is no wind hut sowss some seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 

Which burst unlocked for into high-souled deeds, 
With way-side beauty rife. 

We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 

Which in the poet’s tropic heart hear flowers. 
Whose fragrance Alls the earth. 

Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 

Which blossom into hopes that cannot die, 

In sunny hours like this. 

All that hath been majestical 
la life or death, since time began. 

Is native in the simple heart of all. 

The angel heart of Man. 

And thus among the untaught poor, 

Great deeds and feelings find a home, 

Which casts in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece or Rome. 

Oh ! mighty brother-soul of Man, 

Where’er thou art, in low or high, 

Thy skyey arches, with exulting span, 

O’er-roof infinity! 

All thoughts that mould the age, begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 

And, from the Many, slowly upward win. 

To One who grasps the whole. 

In his broad breast, the feeling deep 
Which struggled on the Many’s longue, 

Swells to a tide of Thought, whose surges leap 
O’er the weak throne of Wrong. 

Never did poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear, 
To lives of coarsest men. 

It may he glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three; 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature to the weak, 

And friendless sons of men; 

To write some earnest verse or line, 

Which, seeking not the praise of Art, 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the unlearned heart. 

THE FREED SLAVE.. 

BY JOHN PIERPONT. 

Vet once again, once more again. 

My bark bounds o’er the wave; 

They know not, who ne’er clank’d the chain, 
What ’tis to be a slave; 

To sit, alone, beside the wood, 

And gaze upon the sky— 

This may, indeed, be solitude. 

But ’tis not slavery. 

Fatigued with labor’s noontide task, 

To sigh in vain for sleep, 

Or faintly smile, our griefs to mask, 

When ’twould be joy to weep; 

To court the shade of leafy bower, 

Thirst for the free-born wave. 

But to obtain, denied the power— 

This is to be a slave ! 

Son of the sword ! on honor’s field, 

’Tis thine to find a grave; 

Yet, when from life’s worst ills ’twould shield, 

It comes not to the slave. 

The lightsome to the heavy heart, 

The laugh changed to the sigh; 

To live from all we love apart— 

Oh! this is slavery. 

The commonest mind is full of thoughts; some worthy of 
. the rarest; 

and could it see them fairly writ, would wonder at its 
wealth. Proverbial Philosophy. 


CATOCHliS : 


It was a breathless night in June. My windows 
were all open, and yet the flame of my candle scarce¬ 
ly flickered. I had become deeply interested in the 
pages of a new book, and was heedless of the lapse 
of time, or the circumstances around me, until a 
moth fluttered into the flame, and the crackling of 
its filmy wings attracted my attention. Upon glan¬ 
cing at my watch, which lay beside me on the table, 

I found to my surprise that it was already after mid¬ 
night. I determined thereupon to read no fnore, and 
shutting my book, walked across the room to draw 
the curtain, intending immediately to go. to bed; but 
the moonlight shone so pleasantly in at the window, 
that I was forced to sit down and lean upon the sill, 
and gaze out upon the scene. There were a few 
thin, whitish clouds hanging about the horizon, like 
the distant wings of an enormous spirit, but other¬ 
wise the sky was perfectly cloudless. Above, the 
moon was shining peacefully ; and below, the world 
of green lay dreaming in its misty shroud, half ob¬ 
scured, save where the curving river, glancing in the 
moonlight, shone like a burnished belt of steel. 
There is a strange facination in sitting in th< 
light—and for almost an hour, I sat leaning 
the air. All was silent, save the monotonous musi¬ 
cal gurgle of frogs in the pond, and at intervals the 
rustling of green leaves, as a tremulous breath 
wind swelled gently, and then died away, or t 
prolonged bark of some far off dog. I had fallen ir 
a vague reverie, when I heard the bell strike the 
hour of one. I arose and went to bed. But no| 
Sooner had I left the window, than I felt a sharp 
pain shoot through my head, which, after recurring I 
at intervals, through the next half hour, finally set¬ 
tled into a raging headache. My brain throbbed 
Violently, and seemed loose in my head, so that every 
motion added to the pain. It was as if an iron hand 
compressed my temples within its griping fingers. 

I lay thus tossing, restless and sleepless for several 
hours, and finally fell asleep. 

I dreamed that I was lying beside a waterfall, 
half asleep. The water rushed hissing down beside 
me, as if an ocean were loosed, and hurried, boiling 
fiercely, down a rocky declivity. The air was driz¬ 
zled with spray, which fell over me like hot sparks, 
and the trees above me, seen through it, seemed, at 
tjmes, hnman skeletons, which bend their long bony 
arms down to my face, and then slowly risng, unlift¬ 
ed themselves into air, and became natural trees 
again/ A thousand circles intertangling, and inter¬ 
lacing, dilated and contracted incessantly, then slow¬ 
ly the motion decreased, and they kept creeping 
around more and more gently, until they swam into 1 
a broad sea of smooth, glassy water, and fading out 
pf my sight, left the air above me, all calm and clear. 
Soon a small eye, seemed looking placidly at me, 
that grew larger and larger until it filled the wide 
ring of the horizon; then it changed into a face 
which looked close into my eyes ; gradually thefea- 
tures became distorted into a hideous mask, and 
grinned, and then a thousand similar faces crowded 
one upon another, until the air seemed full of them : 
they, were huddled together, and tossed about with- 
out body, like the waves of the ocean. Now I sud¬ 
denly seemed to be crawling on my hands and knees 
qver slimy and slippery rocks,-which were covered 
with damp, green sea-weed. As I groped along, 
the sea-weed began to change into snakes, until the 
rocks seemed alive with the nauseous crawling rep- 
files, that rubbed their slimy sides against my limbs 
and cheeks, and cast over me a dreadful chill of 
horror ; all my flesh seemed to creep, and the very 
scalp to move, on my skull. 

In the midst of my horror and torment, I heard 
the wild ring of a bell. I suddenly and convulsively 
opened my eyes and heard the bell ringing. For a 
moment, I experienced the most grateful relief from 
the torment of this nightmare, which has more than 
Once thus affected me—and no one can tell the glad 
gush of feeling which came over me, when I found 
all this horrible scene was but a dream. I lay thus 
for a moment, thinking of the change, and then 
solved to spring from the bed and dress myself: 
mediately; but what was my surprise and horror, 
when I found 1 could not move! My body and 
limbs seemed rigid as marble, and of an intolerable 
weight. I could neither turn my head, nor stir my 
foot. My eyeballs were fixed on a spot upon the 
white wall over my head, and I could neither turn 
them nor draw down the lid. In vain I strove to | 
fnove—I was perfectly stiff and torpid, and without 
jhe power of motion. There seemed to be some ap¬ 
palling connection between the will and the mus- 
Cular system—between the mind and the body, as if 
iny living soul was chained, Mezentius-like, to a 1 
dead body. There was no pain—only a fearful sen¬ 
sation, as if the whole air had congealed into a firm, 
transparent amber, which held me strickly impri- 

Suddenly, like the swift track of a fallen star, the 
thought shot across my mind that I was dead. Yes, 
that could be the only solution of this dreadful enig¬ 
ma—I was sure that I was dead ; but 0 God ! was 
this death l Had we been always mistaken, and 
did the soul remain thus to haunt the body, without 
the ability to cast it off! Was death only a suspen¬ 
sion of power over this fibrous mass, and these finely 
organized senses, and nicely adjusted muscles ? Only 
ithe breaking of one link in the subtle chain, that 
connected all the faculties and powers with their 
Instruments ! Perhaps the soul was never freed 
, til the body had rotted off, little by little, into am 
'of corruption, and exhaled or fallen to dry dust; and 
I was destined to inhabit this living house, and feel 
lit slough away from me and perish, ere I could 
emerge into the light and beauty of a renewed life. 
This I had never dreamed of; and all the joy and 
luxury of existence, all the sense of light and sun- 
shine and fresh air, all the thousand-fold delights 
with which God has strewn the pictured world, were 
fnot worth such a price. Upon these lips the worm 
isbould feed, and I could not drive him away; these 
(eyes, through which the soul had looked upon a 
mild, glorious world, through clear glasses, would 
change until they were loathsome and corrupted. 


Oh God! the agony of such a thought. Nothing I 
had ever imagined equaled it in terror ! And when 
I recollected the dead faces of those whom I had 
loved and buried, and remembered the benign and 
placid smile which shone upon them, like the last 
ifoot-prmts of the freed and rejoicing spirit as it fled 
■heavenward, and which seemed to betoken the re¬ 
cognition of the soul of a diviner sense, as it was 
leaving its clay tenement—and thought that, per- 
ichance, even at the very moment while I was bend- 


over them to take a last farewell look, with 


this feeling in my heart, they were enduring the 
same fierce, burning torments—the same feeling of 
ihorror and despair that now gnawed me like a 
burning worn); it seemed to me as if the joys I 
had ever known on earth would not counterbalance 
so dreadful a thought. 

I heard my name called from below—I made ar 
ther effort, but my tongue was torpid and dull — 
lead. Still I could not resign myself to the thought 
I was dead. I inwardly declared I would move—I 
strove with almost superhuman exertions, but 
vain ; I could not take my eyes from that spot 
the wall, which had become accursed because I 
must see it. Sidewise through my eyes I felt the 
pleasant sunshine glowing into the room ; and over 
my head the busy flies hummed and buzzed inces¬ 
santly, and crept now and then across my face. 

How long and tedious seemed the moments—they 
were years to my excited mind—and no one came. 
An age of torment seemed to have passed, when I 
heard a slight tap at the door—I could not answer 
it. Again I heard a louder knock; I knew it was 
my sister, for she spoke and called me by name. 
The door opened and she came forward cautiously, 
land again approached the bed. She looked a mo- 
Iment at me and touched me—I did not speak, but 
lay motionless with my eyes strained at that infer¬ 
nal spot. She paused a moment, and then, utter¬ 
ing a piercing scream, ran to the door and called for 
my mother. Instantly the horror of the cry brought 
the family to my bedside. They lifted my hand, 
and it fell again upon the coverlid. They felt of 
my heart—there was not a flutter of a pulse, for all 
that it seemed to me as if hell itself could not be 
worse than the torment that I was enduring. I 
heard quick, convulsive sobs, and felt a soft hand 
smoqth my liair from my forehead. Some one 
said, “ He must have died in a fit; and yet how 
calm his face is.” “ Yes,” was the answer,‘‘lie 
probably suffered no pain and died almost imme¬ 
diately—perhaps in his sleep,” Then the voices 
grew more distant and murmuring, and some one 
left the room. Soon the door opened, and the face 
of the family physician intercepted the damned 
spot for a moment. Now, thought I, he will know 
(hat I am not dead, and will relieve me from this 
situation. He felt of my heart and pulse for a mo¬ 
ment, gnd then I heard him say, in answer to the 
anxious inquiries—“ Yes, madam, I am sorry to 


a long, 1 dark pause—then the shutters were 
closed, and persons trod lightly across the floor, and I 
spoke to each other, in an under tone, as if the place 
were sacred. That silent awe which pervades the 
chamber of death, and hushes the voice as if the 
senseless clay could hear, had passed over their 
spirits like breath-stain upon glass. I heard the 
low, confused murmur of voices drone through the 
darkened.chamber. Nowand then thedooropened, 
and some one bent over me and gazed at me, 
while scalding tears fell upon my face. Then the 
room was emptied of all persons, and I was left 
alonetin the darkness and stillness. I listened for 
voices, for anything was better than this dreary 
stillness—but in vain; a spell was in the house—its 
sound of laughter, its rapid footsteps, its bustle and 
noise were gone—every step was careful and slow, 
and every voice a whisper. So went on hour after 
hour, and I still lay helpless, and longing for the 
moment when I should be able to move and loosen 
myself from the close, deathly grasp, which almost 
pressed the life out of the body. As I lay thus, I 
suddenly heard a bird’s gush of 9ong from "the tree 
beneath my window; how joyously it warbled, urn 
conscious of the agony so near it—and how my 
heart sickened within me as I heard it,! 

Soon, persons came and wrapped me up in white I 
linen, and swathed my limbs and made the horrible 
arrangements. Some one said, “how ghastly his 
eyes look!” and then gently pressed down the lids of 
my eyes. Never till that moment did I dream that 1 
that accursed spot, on which my gaze had been 
riveted for so. many hours, could become dear to me. 
The thought that vile are viewing any object, how¬ 
ever mean, for the last time, always raises it in im¬ 
portance, and gives it a fictitious charm; and now 
this spot to me was the straw to a drowning man, 
the silver line of sunlight in a prison’s gloom—rite 
last link with this visible earth. I strove in vain to 
keep open the lids—slowly they yielded to the pres- j 
sure of the fingers, and gradually the range of *” 1 
sion became more and more confined, until all w 
shut out, Never before had the fear of being bur-\ 
ried alive suggested itself—but now it came over me 
like a gulphipg wave. I thought that I should be 
laid down alive in the charnal-house among decay¬ 
ing corpses, and stifled from the clear breath of 
heaven, famish, if indeed I were not dead then. All 
the frightful stories of such occurrences that I had 

r er read, came to my niind, and the Hope of ulti- 

ate. recovery grew feebler and feebler. 

The night came, and how dreary and unending it 
seemed! One after another I heard the hours struck 
by the clock, until at last, from pure exhaustion, I 
lost my sensation. It must have been late in the 
morning when I returned to consciousness. I felt 
hands upon me—they wefe lifting me into iny 
coffin. I heard them turn screw, after screw, until 
the lid was fastened, and only the narrow space! 
over the face remained open. I,felt the sides of the 1 
coffin jar and rub against my arms, and I despair¬ 
ed that I should ever recover my power of motion. 

The coffin was lifted and placed upon a table. 
Some one asked when I was to be buried ? “ This 
afternoon,” was the answer—“ he has now been dead 
two days.” I had then been unconscious for the 
length of a whole day. Now the time, instead of 
dragging a weary length, seemed to fly with light¬ 
ning-like rapidity. Tbepastseemed endlessly long— 
the future was fore-shortened to a breath, a moment. 
The clock- ticked faster and faster, and time seemed 
to pour itself away in rapid moments, as a rising 
thunder cloud, empties its fierce heavy drops more 

afternoon—the company gathered—the 
shutter creaked beside me, and the window was 
opened. I felt the warm breath of the spring air 
steal oyer my face like a delicious odor. I heard 
the birds singing among the branches, and the gen¬ 
tle rustling of the swaying trees, as the wind stir¬ 
red among the leaves. I thought of all the glad¬ 
some earth—of the blue sky—of the rippling brooks, 
half sunlight, half shadow—of the early evening 
clouds, whose lines shift like the colors on the dove’s 
neck—of the stars, of the moon, of the swelling and 
heaving ocean, and clung to the memory of them 
with a mute despair, loving them the more trie 
nearer I came to losing them. 

At last the dim hum about the room ceased—the 
clock ticked loudly, and the clergyman’s voice re¬ 
peated those first sentences in the service for the 
dead—“ I am the resurrection and the life.” &c. 

His voice ceased—I give myself up to despair. . I 
tried to resign myself to the dreadful thought that I 
was to be buried alive. Some one lifted the lid t 
screw it down ere I should be removed; I heard 
faint exclamation from some one bending over me- 

Good God ! he must be alive yet; there are drops 
of perspiration now upon his forehead ! Bring t 
mirror and place it to his lips; he may breathe yet.’ 
Itseemed that the extremity of my agony had wrung 
out a cold dew upon my skin. No sooner had the 
words been spoken, than there was a wild hurry, 
and suppressed exclamations of fear, and doubt, and 
surprise about the room. What a moment of agony 
was the next! The fearful anticipation lest, after 
all, there should be no signs of breath, was worse 
than all before. The mirror was brought, and then 
I knew, by the sudden and fearful cry, that my real 
state, that of Gatochus, was.at last known. 

I was bled instantly ; between my lips 
drops of brandy were forced, and my limbs and 
bead were fomented with heated cloths, with such 
effect, that in two hours I regained my power of 
motion and-sat up, though weak from loss of blood 
and entirely exhausted by the dreadful suffering 
through which I .had passed as through a fiery or¬ 
deal. Believe me, those pains I would not suffer 
again, if the price should be a shower of all the 
wealth and glory that the world can bestow. Such 
[suffering does not leave a man where it finds him. 

I arose from my bed an altered man ; with my 
ral and mental constitution completely changed. 

The main incident of this story, however impro¬ 
bable it may seem, is founded upon fact; and has 
occurred within the range of the writer’s experience. 
Catochus is: only a peculiar form of Catalepsy, 
vhich the patient retains the use of his various 
enses, while the power of motion is entirely sus¬ 
pended,and presents an appearance which mhy easily 
ie mistaken for death. In removing some bodies 
from the vault of a church in a neighboring city, on 
the occasion of erecting a new church, it was dis¬ 
covered that their bodies had assumed such a situa- 
as could only be.accounted for on the supposi- 
of their having been burrjed while in a state of | 
[suspended animation of stupor; they halving turned 
over in their coffins upon the recurrence of c 
sciousness. The occurrence of such a fact alone, 
gether with the known existence of diseases which 
assume the semblance of death, should induce the 
extremest caution, and make it a matter of duty to 
"iply, before burial, such tests as to leave no shadow 
- 'doubt, and no room for mistake with regard to the 
actual fact of death. 


badly off as himself. No eye is directed with 
especial sympathy to him; and lie soon finds that 
wailing is superfluous, and “ won’t pay.” And, not 
only this, but, in the excitement consequent to the 
breaking up of all conventional arrangements, civil 
and domestic, all external restraint is removed, and 
each man becomes as bad as he dares. Licemious- 
has greatly increased since the earthquake. 
Almost everybody appeared to drink largely of gin, 
tafia, or other ardent spirit; and many a man of 
standing’ keeps a concubine, openly, who has not 
taken the trouble to remove his wife from the ruins, 
ahd give her a decent burial. Marriage, however, 
has never been a favorite ceremony on the island. 
The president, himself, is not married, but lives 
With the widow of Petion, the former president, 
whoiin, it is said, he seduced during the life of the 
latter. 1 

Some two or three hundred couples were married 
during the panic Which succeeded the earthquake; 
but this is now over. Did you ever remark that 
intense fear created intense thirst? Within a few 
minutes after the first shock, nearly all the survivors 
were raging for water; and as all the fountains it 
the place, but one, were buried, the struggling ove 
this was described tbrite as like that of brutes ii 
similar circumstances. 

Many, remarkable instances are related of tenacity 
of life in the buried-ali ve. I was told, by an English 
merchant, one of the most respectable men in 
place, that a little girl was taken out of the rui 
alive, nine days after the earthquake. She \ 
asked if she was hungry or thirsty. She said 
If she was in any pain from the bruises, &c. She 
said no—she felt very well. But she died the next 
[day. A young-man who had been absent at Port- 
au-Prince, returned seven days after the earthquake. 
He inquired after the various members of his family. 
Nobody had seen them. He went to work among 
the ruins of his liouse—fpund his mother and sister 
dead, but took his father out alive, and he is living 

It will be many years before Cape Haitien regains 

> former mercantile importance. No movement 
has yet been made towards its renovation. There 
is little money, np credit, and np storehouses, con¬ 
sequently only a retail trade in the place, at present. 

-Nantucket Inquirer. 


CURIOSITIES OF ART. 

The Constitutionnel, a French paper, contains the, 
following almost incredible statement: “ A curious 
exhibition is now open, to the public, at Cologne.— 
It consists of a great number of very minute ob¬ 
jects, made by a Mr. Debeerske. Among these 
multa in minima, may be seen, in half a nut, a 
draught-board, and other objects, thirty-six in num¬ 
ber ; among which are a pair of scissors, and a pen¬ 
knife, with two blades, which open and shut per¬ 
fectly. In a whole nut, a cage containing a canary, 
which opens its hill, claps its wings, and imitates 
perfectly the warbling of that bird. In an almond 
shell, a Dutch windmill for cutting Wood, which, 
each representation, does actually cut a piece 
wood. In an egg-shell,,an apartment magnificently 
carpeted, in which , is a lady who opens a piano¬ 
forte, and plays two airs. Behind these, is a marble 
chimney-piece, with a bronze timepiece, represent 
i.ng Napoleon on horseback. In a walnut, an ele 
gant cafe, with all its accessories. A lady is at th 
counter, and twogeatlenseH alternately play a game 
of billiards. In an orange, a steamboat, which e 
scutes all the movements of a real vessel; and 
an eggrian automaton, which replies, in writing, 
the questions which are put, sketches and draws, 
adds up a sum almost as quick as the numbers are 
given, and presents the total in writing. All,these 
Objects are in gold, silver, and steel, wonderfully ex¬ 
ecuted ; and, notwithstanding their extreme small¬ 
ness, they are perfectly distinguishable with the na¬ 
ked eye. , 


were events which she narrated with much anima¬ 
tion; and she related, with much amusing effect, 
the national consternation on the succes of the cele¬ 
brated adventurer Paul Jones. She attended the) 
weekly market of Portadown regularly, till within 
three years of her death, and her sight was so good, 
that she could thread a fine cambric needle. She 
was admired for her mild, unobtrusive habits.— 
Dublin paper . 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

Bigotry. —A packer in a cotton warehouse, speak¬ 
ing of some outburst of bigotry on the part of a 
neighbor, said, “I suppose, sir, that when a man 
has a small mind, he does not require much time 
to make it up.” 

A Man’s a Man, foe a’that!” —Robert Burns 
paid little respect to the artificial distinctions of sc 
ciety. On his way to Leith one morning, he met 
country fanner; he shook him earnestly by the hand, 
and stopped to converse. A young Edinburgh blood 
| took the poet to task for this defect of taste. “ Why, 
you fantastic gofneri!” said Burns, “ it was not the 
t coal,' the scone bonnet, and the saundaer boot 
I spoke to, but the man that was in them; and 
the man, sir, for true worth, would weigh down you 
id me, and ten more such, any day.” 

The Moon Uninhabited. —An old lady, who had 
been reading the famous moon story very attentive¬ 
ly, remarked, with emphasis, that the idea, of the 
moon’s being inhabited was incredible to believe; 
“ For,” said she, “ what becomes of the people in 
the new rhoon, when there is nothing left of it but 
a little streak.” 

Stolen Thoughts.— A preacher in England, who | 
as in the habit of patching tip his sermons from 
the books he lead, happened to retail a discourse of 
this kind when a stranger was present who had a 
habit of thinking aloud. As the speaker recited 
eloquently a striking passage, the stranger remark¬ 
ed, in the midst of the sermon, “ that's Johnson.’ 1 , 
Shortly, struck with another thought, he says, 
“ that’s Blair;” and again, “ that’s Tillotson;” until 
the preacher, provoked by his exposure, cried, “turn 
that fellow out;” “that’s his own,” said the stran- 
sr, as he walked away. 

Framers op the Laws. —Several years ago, an 
honest Dutchman, at Harrisburgh, Fa. was asked 1 
whether they had watchmen in the place. He an¬ 
swered, “ Only in the winter, when the legislature 
is in session; whenever the members go home, we 
discharge the watchmen, and have no use for them 
again until the members return !” 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


CAPE HAITIEN. 


just received a letter from a valued 
friend in Philadelphia, who has recently arrived 
from Cape Haitien. Although it was not intended 
for publication, we csja see no impropriety in placing 
some extracts from it before our readers, and, as we 
think that they majr be rather interesting, we take 
the liberty of doing s'xi: 

“A few days after you parted from me, I sailed 
for Cape Haitien, St. Domingo, as supercargo of the 

brig -. I was there forty-five days, and had 

much trouble and difficulty with the cargo. I found 
my consignee sick, and he afterward died. I gave 
the consignment to another man, who soon fell sick, 
also. A third man took charge, and died in six 
days after, and I left the fourth one sick. All the 
clerks, and all hands on board were sick, except the 
captain and myself; and one of our men died. In 
short, almost everybody in the place was sick while 
T ” r "s there, or had been previously. The disease 
bilious intermittent fever, with some cases of 
black vomit, and was said to be occasioned by the 
animal and vegetable decay going on beneath the 

The newspaper,accounts of the earthquake were 
but little, if any, exaggerated. There is literally 
—* a whole te'nantable house left in the place; * 1 


of the 9 or 12;60G inhabitants, not less than three- 
fourths are beneath the ruins. 

Here and there a room is occupied in the old town, 
it most of the survivors live in a little valley called 
the Passette, running parallel to the town, in huts 
having neither floors nor windows, and most of them 
inferior to the worst outhouses on our farms. Of| 
suffering, however, except among the sick, there is 
little; as vegetable food, the chief absolute necessary 
of life, is cheap and abundant—that is, it may be 
had for the gathering. And of grief I saw none. 
The people appeared to be as gay and cheerful as 
if no misfortune had-befallen them. I do-not con¬ 
sider this indifference as characteristic of the people. 

I believe it to be generally the case, where a calam¬ 
ity is universal. Every man sees that hjs neighbor 


>nce knew a boy who was employed by his fa¬ 
ther to remove-all the loose, small stones, which,- 
from the peculiar nature of the ground, had accumu¬ 
lated in the road, before the house. He was to 
take them up and throw them Over into the pasture 
across the way. He soon got tired of picking them 
up one by one, and sat down on the bank to try to 
devise some better means of accomplishing his work; 

[ he at length conceived and adopted the following 
jplan. He set in the pasture a narrow board for a 
target, or as boys would call it, a mark; and then 
Collecting all the boys i* the neighborhood, he pro¬ 
posed to them an amusement, which boys are al¬ 
ways ready for—firing at a mark. I need not say 
"that the stores of ammunition in the street were 
soon exhausted—the boys working for their leader, 
when they supposed they were only finding amuse¬ 
ment for themselves. Here, now,is an experiment¬ 
ing on the mind ; the production of useful effort 
with rapidity and ease, by the intervention of pro¬ 
per instrumentality; the conversion, by means of a 
little knowledge of human nature, of what would 
otherwise have been fatiguing labor, into a mere 
animating sport—giving pleasure to twenty, instead 
of tedious labor to one.— Abbott's Teacher. 


ROMANCE OE READ FIFE. 

Some years ago, says a foreign journal, the captain 
of a corsair carried off the wife of a poor woodcutter, 
residing in the neighborhood of Messina. After de¬ 
taining her for several months on board his vessel, 
he landed her on an island in the South seas, wholly 
regardless of what might befall her. It happened 
that the woman was presented to the savage mo¬ 
narch of the island, who became enamored of her. 
He made her his wife, placed her on the throne, and 
at his death left her the sole sovereign of his do¬ 
mains. By a European vessel, which recently touch¬ 
ed at the island, the poor woodcutter has received 
| intelligence of his wife. She sent him presents of, 
[such vast value, that he will probably be one of the 
wealthiest individuals in Sicily, until it shall please 
her majesjy, his august spouse, to summon him ' 


A LILLIPUTIAN. 


A correspondent of the Richmond Whig states 
that there lives in Bedford county Va. a most singu- 
jjlar phenomenon of mankind in a lad of seventeen 
years old, residing near the mouth of Otter river, ad¬ 
jacent to Lynchburg and New London. 

This singular being, says the writer in the Whig, 
two feet four inches high; and weighs thirty-three 
pounds. He. was a Lilliputian at his birth. For 
;more_ than five years he has riot grown perceptibly; 
it is not likely that his stature will be increased, 
his countenance indicates that he has passed the 
meridian of life. His head is disproportionately 
[large, but by no means monstrous. He has a slight 
protuberance on his back, which is not visible through 
his clothing; and the muscles which contract the 
[.hand are inactive. In all other respects, so iar as I 
could observe or learn, his structure and functions, 
,are perfect. He stands erect, walks, runs', and leaps, 
[like other bipeds, and, strange as it may appear, he 
jis an adept in playing marbles, of which game he is 
fond. His countenance is grave, intelligent, and 
pleasant. He is fond of conversation, deemed witty 
by his neighbors, and has a good, talent for mimicry. 
I saw him myself imitating a vulture, sunning itself, 
and spreading its wings, with striking accuracy and 
effect. I said to him,—“ Master Chaffin, it is a pity 
youcannotgo to school; you might become a scholar.” 
“Yes,” he promptly replied, “and a teacher too. 

1 told him I was apprehensive the little boys and 
[girls would overrun him. “ No,” said he, “ they 
would n’t.” And he spoke with a firmness which 
indicated that he was a man of authority. 

Mr. C. and his relations are poor but respectable. 
J suggested to his aunt the propriety of exhibiting 
him i„ =orne of our large cities. The thought was 
to her; but she seemed sceptical as to the 
.result of-the experiment, and Shrunk from it with a 
commendable modesty. I believe the public would 
be gratified by the exhibition. 


DEATH OF AN AGED MATRON. 


Died, 

[uagown, 


of 116 yef 
1726, ant?f co>qt 


the loth ult., at her residence, at E_ 

-ar Portadown, at the extraordinary age 


r ., , Mary Corr. She was bom 

consequently, lived through the reigns of 
sixteen sovereigns of Great Britain. She was a 1 
woman on great mental and physical faculties, and 
was gifted with a strong understanding and most re¬ 
tentive memory. Of that portion of our history com¬ 
mencing with the reign of George II., so productive I 
of great events, she had a most vivid recollection, 
id delighted to converse on the “ deeds of other 
iars.” She was, indeed, a living chronicle of the 
last century, and detailed, with surprising accuracy, 
the many memorable occurrences of that eventful era. 
The storming of Quebec and the death of General 
Wolfe, the capture of the Havana, the naval victo¬ 
ries of Admiral Rodney, the taking of the borough 
iof Carrickfergus, by the French commander, Thurot, 


FOR HOUSEKEEPERS AND FARMERS. 


To prevent Iron from Rusting .—Warm the iron 
till it is as hot as you can bear your hand on it, 
Without burning; then rub it with new, clean, 
white wax, and hold it to the fire till the wax soaks 
When done, rub it over with a piece of serge. 
This prevents the iron from rusting. 

Salt Jor Hogs, —Hogs, during the process of fat¬ 
tening, should be supplied with salt as often e 
a week. It is no less advantageous to them than 
to the ox, the cow, or the sheep; and when liberal¬ 
ly exhibited, is a preventive of many diseases to I 
which, from their continual confinement, and the 
effects of hearty food, they are inevitably exposed. 
Store hogs, also, are greatly benefitted by it, and 
will partake of it once or twice a week as eagerly 
and, to all appearance, with as good zest as they do 
of corn or meal. Charcoal is also highly salutary 
in its influences upon the hog, 

Too much salt at a time is injurious, and even 
dangerous to swine. A pint of strong brine would 
kill a hog. 

Orchard Caterpillars .—Attentive observers will 
[doubtless have noticed that these insects have been 
on the increase for a year or two past, and it would 
be well if effectual measures were, taken to destroy 
them while their numbers are yet small. The per¬ 
fect insect deposits its eggs during the latter part of 
Summer, in the shape of belts or cylindrical rings, 
on the smaller branches and near their extremities. 
These rings are then covered with a resinous sub¬ 
stance, which excludes moisture, and they remain 
uninjured till the. following spring, when the yoang, 
[caterpillars hatch, grpw, and devour. Each ring of 
a "gs produces a nest of caterpillars. 1 

At this season of the year, these Wests of eggs 
are easily seen, and if cut off and burned, the opera¬ 
tion will save the more troublesome task of destroy¬ 
ing the insects next spring, and at a season when 
less ti ” " ’ ' " ’ 

ew i 

Cement .—The New England Farmer contains the 
following statement: “ The late conquest of Algiers, 
by the French, has made known a new cement used 
the public works in that city. It is composed of 
o parts of ashes, three of clay, and one of sand. 
This composition, called by the Moors Fabbi, being 
Again mixed with oil, resists the inclemencies of the 
weather better than marble itself.” 

The Southern Planter says a gentleman in that 
neighborhood has tried a cement made according to 
the above directions, around the window casings of 
a stone-house he was building, and it has proved - 1 
good as the statement represents. It is as hard 
marble, and will stick to wood as well as to stoni 
To make. Sage Cheese —Take the tops of sage, 
And having pressed the juice from them by beating 
in a mortar, do the same with the leaves of spinach, 
mix the two juietes together. After putting the 
rennet to the milk, pour in some of this juice, regu- 
jlating the quantity by the color and taste to be given 
the cheese. As the curd appears, break it gently, 
d in an equal manner; then emptying it into the 
Icheese vat, let it be a little pressed, in order to make 
mellow. Having stood for about seven hours, 
salt, and turn it daily for four or five weeks, when 
i;t will be fit to eat. The spinach, besides improving 
the flavor, and correcting the bitterness of the sage, 
will give a much finer color than can be obtained 
from sage alone. 

The juice of yarrow, which grows 
of New England, and qf tansy, are good coloring for 
[cheese, and impart a pleasant flavor.— L. I. Far- 
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Look at this! Burglary and, Kidnapping .—Some daring 
scoundrel entered the house of a negro man named Elijah 
Morris, near Golconda, Ill. on the 1st of October, and 
after robbing him of about six hundred dollars in gold 
and silver, stole his several children, below described, 
and run them off. Editors of newspapers in the South 
will confer a favor by publishing this. 

Description of Children. —Catharine, horn 7th May, 
1831, tolerably dark, and slim made, a mark on her right 
shoulder, (born with the mark,) and had biles on hei 
legs. Martha, born lath February, 1833, tolerably dark, 
chunkey built, marked on her back from whipping. 
David, born 20th April, 1836, spare keen face, a scar 
under his right side, a mole on his forehead, above his 
right eye. James, born 15th February, 1837, lighter 
color than either of the others, full face. 

A Snarl of Governors, and Governors in a Sn _ 

Governor King sent Governor Arnold to Governor Hub¬ 
bard, to take Governor Dorr; but Governor Hubbard 
told Governor Arnold to tell Governor King, that he, Go¬ 
vernor Hubbard, would hot deliver to him, (Governor 
Arnold,) Governor Dorr, for the gratification of Governor 
King ; as he, Governor Hubbard, did not think that he, 
Governor King, was a Governor after all—anil therefore 
had no right to send a Governor to a Governor for 
Governor .—Providence Herald. 

A Rat-tail Story .—There was lately exhibited at Salis¬ 
bury, England, forty-three bushels of rats’-tails! A no-1 
torious rat catcher, whose veracity was questioned 
Ispecting the number of rats said to be caught by him, 
hit upon the expedient of preserving the tail of every 
rat he destroyed for a certain period. In two years he 
| gathered the above amount, and now exhibits them for a 
small remuneration; he has made a fortune out of the 
business. 

How to detect Counterfeit. Cpin .—Take a clean slip 

'common sheet zinc, about two inches by one half, 
and lay it upon the tongue; place a genuine silver coin 
.under the tongue, and on bringing the silver and zinc 
together, a pungent and disagreeable taste will be per¬ 
ceived. Substitute, now, a coin suspected lobe coun¬ 
terfeit, in the place of the genuine coin, and a very 
slight, if rny taste, will be perceived. The false coin 
of half dollars, dimes, and half dimes, is made mostly- 
of German silver, and produces scarcely any galvanic 
~rioh with a piece of'zinc. 

Parricide .—The Jackson (Missouri) Advocate, con¬ 
tains an account of the horrid murder of Mr. John Byrd, 
of that vicinity, by his own son. The reason assigned by 
the boy, a lad of about 15 years of age, was ill-treatment, 
and the refusal of his fattier to permit him to have the 
of a gun, for which he entertained a particular de- 
. He was committed to jail. 


an appeal tot ffiolnreP OrpiiauB. 

THE managers of the Colored Orphan Asylum, having 
received, from the corporation, 20 lots of ground, on 
5th, avenue, 4Jd and 44th streets, are now erecting an 
uiiornamented but substantial building. The funds in 
their possession being inadequate to carry out the views 
and designs of the managers, they are compelled to soli- 
t the, patronage of the public, to the amount of $5,000, 
ie sum required for the completion of the building. 

The managers feel a delicacy in urging their claims at 
i unfa vorable a time ns the present ; but being encour- 
;ed by the above grant, and the receipt of a considerable 
im of money, and taking into consideration their pre- 
nt. confined and limited accommodations, with the fact 
of colored children being excluded from the Long Island 
Farms, as well as all other asylums, they resolved to go 
forward, in the firm belief that He who has, in all ages, 
shown Himself to he the orphan’s friend, will at this 
:ne manifest Himself in their behalf. 

Subscription books will be open at the following places, 
where donations will be thankfully received, and all will 
be hereafter acknowledged: C. V. J. Roosevelt’s, 731 
Broadway; B. S. Collins’s, 93 East Broadway; and at 
Murray & Lanman’s, 69 Water street. 

Qetober«20,1842. 3t 
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THE Graham House, 63 Barclay street, New-York 
A proffers advantages to strangers stopping a few days 
weeks in the city, such as are rarely offered. It is 
eligiblylocated; on a clean and airy street, very near the 
business part of the city, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the principal steamboat landings. Its apartments are 
convenient and neat, while its table is supplied with the 
best vegetables and fruits that can be procured, exclu¬ 
ding, entirely, animal food, and stimulants of all kinds. 
Charges moderate, and every effort made to render boar- 
1 irs comfortable. Shower baths free. Remember, 63. 
New-York, October 20, 1842. 6m 

Peach-Orchard Coal, $5 50 per Ton, 

WM, P. POWELL, 61 Cherry street, will furnish at 
** the lowest market prices, a superior quality of Peach- 
Orchard, Schuylkill, Lehigh, Lackawana, and Liverpool 
Coals. £D“Orders through the Post Office, and other¬ 
wise, if left at either of the following places, will he 
thankfully received, and promptly attended to, 

At 143 Nassau street ; 61 Cherry street; Office of Peo¬ 
ple’s Press, 9 Spruce street. 

New-York, September 20, 1842. 

notice! 

connection in business heretofore existing between 
the subscribers (Powell & Borden, 61 Cherry streel) 
was dissolved by mutual consent, on the 10th inst. The 
affairs of the concern will be settled by us. 

WM. P. POWELL, 
NATHANIEL A. BORDEN. 
New-York, September 17, 1841. 

The business heretofore conducted by the firm, will in 
future he carried on at the same place by the subscriber, 
i his own account. WM. P. POWELL, 

3t Sailors’ Home, 61 Cherry st. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

And for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, No. 143 Nas- 
u street, New-York, and No. 31 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, “A KISS FOR A BLOW.” By Henry 
C. Wright. Price, 37 1-2 cents. 

September 29, 1842. 
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Free-Labor Goods. 

Calicoes, muslins, bedticking, canton flannel, whits 
and brown sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, &e. Wholesale 
and retail, by CHARLES COLLINS. 

No. 3 Cherry-street, New-York. 


FREE LABOR BOOT AND SHOE STORE. 

Wholesale and Retail. 
nPHE subscriber notifies his friends and the public gene- 
nerally, that he keeps constantly on hand, at the most 
reasonable prices, a large assortment of WOMEN’S and 
CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES, of every descrip¬ 
tion, and best materials, and entirely free from the con¬ 
tamination of slave labor. 

Country Merchants Will do well to call and exa- 
tine for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. 

All orders punctually executed, at the shortest notice. 

JAMES WILLIS, 

No. 241 Arch street, one door below 7th. 
Philadelphia, June 16, 1842. p.—6m. 

Popular English Periodicals, 

Republished in New-York 

LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEWS: 

THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINF; 

FULL OF THZ FUN OF OVLD IRELAND. 
Blackwood’s and the Metropolitan MAGAZINES; 

BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 

K7- The above periodicals crotinue to he published a 

one-third the price of the Englis'i edition, with the same 
fidelity which has been universally acknowledged to char¬ 
acterize their execution. They ai t exact reprints of the 
originals, and all the illustrations, however numerous, 
given in almost every instance. The.publislier wish- 
t to he distinctly understood that 11 ese periodicals are 
delivered to subscribers in the principal cities of the 
Union, free of postage or Other incidental expense; the 
Magazines within the same month of the ir publication in 
England, and the Reviews immediately afterwards, with 
he utmost despatch. 

TERMS.—The numbers of each work are issued sep- 
arately, and are printed with good type on a large octavo 
page, and on paper of a superior quality. 1 laekwood’s 
Magazine and Bentley’s Miscellany are fac similes of the 
original works, and the size of the Metropolitan Maga¬ 
zine and the Reviews differs very little from the European 
editions, and their execution is quite as good in every 
particular. 

For the four Reviews, $8 I For Blackwood’s Mag. $5 
Three of them, $7 Metropolitan, $4 

Two of them, $5 | Black, and Metrop. $4 

One of them, $3 | Bentley’s Miscellany $5 

The four Reviews, Blackwood, Metropolitan, and Bent¬ 
ley’s Miscellany, $20; and the Dublin Univirsity Maga 
-'ne, $4. 

[D“ All subscriptions payable in advance. 
Published by JEMIMA M. MASON, (late Lewjer,) 
Broadway, comer of Pine street, NEW-YORK; Otis, 
Brooders' St, Co. and Jordan So Co., Boston ; Weare C. 
Little, Albany.; J. R. Pollock, Philadelphia; N. Hick¬ 
man, Baltimore; J. Gill, Richmond; W. M. Morrison 
Washington; W. H. Berrilt, Charleston; W. T. Wil¬ 
liams, Savannah; 3. F. Curns & Co. New Orleans and 
Mobile. General agent or Canada, John Nimmo. 


PHILADELPHIA ANTI-SLAVERY OFFICE, 
No. 31, North Fifth street. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard, will be issued 
egOlarly from this office, on Thursday of every week. 

Terms —the same as in New-York; i. e. $2,00 a year 
if paid in advanee; $2,50 if not paid within six months. 

$10,00 in advance will pay for six copies for one year, 
sent to one address; and'$30,00 will pay for twenty 
copies. 

A full assortment of anti-slavery publications is kept 
constantly on hand. Also, a handsome variety of mis¬ 
cellaneous books, and useful and fancy stationery. 

All letters relating to the business of the office, should 
be directed to J. Miller McKim, No. 31, North Fifth st. 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE STANDARD. 

EnwARD M. Davis, Philadelphia, Penn. 

J. Miller M’Kim, “ “ 

Lucinda Wilmarth, Providence, R. I. 

Lorrin Whiting, New Marlborough, Mass. 

Luther Mvrick, Casenovia, N. Y. 

W. C. Bloss, Rochester, N. Y. 

James Coopeii, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Pliny Sexton, Palmyra, “ “ 

J. C. Hathaway, Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Wm. T. Crittenden, Rushville, “ “ 

Wm. P. Powell, ,No. 61 Cherny st., New-York City. 
Thomas McClintock, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Morris Earle, Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y. 

R. D. H. Yeeklfa-, Rushville, N. Y. 

Robert H. Forger, Massillon, Ohio. 

Benjamin Bown, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Nathan W. Whitmore, Dixon’s Ferry, Lee co., Ill. 
Slocomb Howland, Sherwood Corners, Cayuga co. N.Y. 
Prince Jackson, Syracuse, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Thos. Hutchinson, King’s Ferry, Cayuga Co. N. Y 
Caleb B. Rogers, Norwich, Conn. 

H. W. Williams, 25 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

John C. Merritt, Bethpage, L I. 

Jesse Holmes, Lloydsville, Belmont Co. Ohio. 

Joseph A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark Cp, @hio., 
James Boyle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Asaph Turner, Geneva, Ashtabula Co. Oliio. 

James Austin, Marlborough, Stark Co. 

Lemuel Jones, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co. Ohio. 
Isaac Lewis, Short Creek, Harrison Co. Ohio. 

Dr. Abraham Brooke, Oakland, Clinton Co. Ohio. 

De Witt C. Sterry, Oberlin, Lorain Co. Ohio. 
William Craft, St. Olairsville, Ohio. 

Capt. Alexander H. Robinson, Nantucket, Mass. 
Doctor Iddings, Greensboro, Henry county, la. 

R. E. Gillett, Oberlin, Lorain Co. Ohio. 









